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LATEST BOOKS 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS— Most recent additions : 


Palamon and Arcite. By Joun Drypen - ° ° - 2ocents 
Selections from the Poems of Robert Burns, ‘Bdited by w. H. Venasce, 

LL.D., Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati - - In Press 
, from the Poems of Lord ‘Byron. Edited by W. H. Venasux. In Press 


ions from the Poems of William Wordsworth. _Edited by Ww. H. 
4 VENABLE - In Press 
‘Selections from the Poems of Thomas Gray. Edited w. A. 4. Veu Dvan, 

, Cincinnati High School - - - In Press 

gastetlly and substantially vound ; excellent typography ; helpful introductions and 

poys. Send for circular of the series, whicn includes the works recommended for 

mending and study by the Joint Conference on English. No other classics so moderate 
ice and so well adapted to school and private use, 


. NEW ASTRONOMY FOR BEGINNERS 


By Daviv P. Topp, Ph.D., Protessor of Astronomy in Amherst College. $1.30. 

” Tseosive use of laboratory’ methods. Embodiment of latest results of research, 
New treatment of Mars and other planets. Systematic, practical, full of interest. Three 
bundred specially prepared illustrations. Carries out recommendations of Committee 
offen and New York Regents. 


LABORATORY MANUAL # PRACTICAL BOTANY 

By Cuarces H. Crarx, A.M., D.Sc., Principal of Windsor Hall, Wabar, Mass. 
“ Nearly Ready. Latest and best methods of study. Practical mastery of labora'ory 

processes and of the Compound Microscope. Central aim, rhe study of the life his- 
) tories of plants—net a mere effort to tind the names of flowers. 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES. Early introduction to 


best writers. Heautituily i lustrated. 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. 
mentary reading. 
NATURAL COURSE.IN MUSIC. New Method. Best musical and literary 


selecuons, Circular and specimen pages free on application. 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


A study of the earth as 
the home of man. 60 cents. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
LS treatment of the social, economic and political bistury of the American 
peovic. 1.00. 

PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK. 


language book. 25 cents. 


MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. a thorough drill book. 


Fifteen volumes of attractive supple- 


A modern speller and 


35 cents. 
Largest number cf the best books i in all branches, adapted to every grade of 


public and private schools at the lowest prices. New Books to meet new de- 
mands 1n every department constantly issued. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Tew York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore 








Language and Mathematics 


Are the two most 
the School-Room. 


important departments of study in 

Mathematics teaches the child correct 
habits of thought. Language teaches the child correct 
habits of expression. Clear thought and clear expres 
sion are the fundamental principles underlying the growth 
of the individual and the inter-dependent harmonious 
advancement of the race. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS’ MATHEMATICAL 
SERIES. Arithmetics, algebras, geometries and _ trigono- 
metries are the accepted standard by which other mathemat- 
ical works are measured and approved or condemned. 


JUDSON PERRY WELSH’S GRAMMARS: 


Find the happy mean between the much overdone “Lan- 
guage Lessons ” and definite “ Technical Grammar.” 


BEITZEL’S PRIMARY AND ADVANCED 
WORD-BUILDERS, with their spelling, definitions, andde- ~ 
velopment and classification of words, have abandoned the fad 
of “spell by reading,” and the drudgery of.“ spell by rote,” 
and have marked out new lines of conservative progress. 





For particulars of the above named books, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
614 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 





THIS IS NOT A VERY 
STUNNING SYMBOL 


with which to illustrate the advent of a New Year— 
but it may serve to call your attention to 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


and their claims for perfectly graded, tough, smooth leads. 





KT Te Te Ue 


If you are not familiar with the Dixon, mention “The School Journal " 
and send 16 cents, in stamps, for samples. 
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Two Dollars Cash he CHILDREN'S 


well secure at once a library of selected books. 











A SONG Book" 
i A ee oe I 
If you want a library you can obtain it on most liberal terms. HOUR AND iden 


—————:  ' 
———$<_—__—___—__—_ 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ LIBRARY eave 1 seacy 


Conductor of Newark — +4 7° lub. Accompanist 
comprises fourteen of the greatest works on education published in the aa 
English language. Comprised in this list of fourteen books are books } 
on History of Education, Theory and Practice of Teaching, Methods, fl NEW/ SONG BOOK. 
Child Study, Manual Training, Professional Pedagogy, and School! wis, arrangements from Abt, Schumann, 
Gymnastics. All are large books, of from three to six hundred pages, | aeeeees, Rendehaete, Pesce, Peel, Gade, 
| Gluc meiodious songs oO ronounced 
handsomely bound in cloth, printed on heavy paper from large type.| carrying, wearing and pe quallaan 
It is a library which we urge all teachers to buy if they can possibly | quickly learned, and easily within range of 


|a child’s voice Five thousand in use.in 
do so. The following is the list: the Public Schools of Newark. 




















t Parker’s Talks on Pedagogy, $1.50 | ee 
2 Parker’s Talks on Teaching, 1,00 | Cloth. 175 pp. Price, 60 cents, of all 
3 Seeley’s German Schoo's, 150 | Dealers, or by Mail 
4 Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, 1.50 | 
5 Spencer’s Education, 1.00 Send for Circular and Sample Page. 
6 Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 78 
7 Quick’s Educational Reformers, 1,00 
8 Patridge’s Quincy Methods. 1.75 NEW JERSEY SONG BOOK C0., 
9 Perez’ First Three Years of Childhood, 1.50 901 Pradential Building, Bewark, B. J. 
10 pris pa of — 1.50 ESTABLISHED 188!. 
is urrie’s Early Education, 1.25 
12 Noetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Education, 1.50 EINER & AM END, 
13. Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, 1.25 205-211 Third Avia " 
14 Love’s Industrial Education, 1.50 NEW YORK. 
$18 oo Everything _ necess. 


for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory wil} 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 


“2... blowing and en 
graving done on premises, 


The fourteen books will be delivered prepaid to those furnishing | 
satisfactory references on payment of $2.00 ; the balance to be paid in| 
fourteen monthly installments of One Dollar each, making sixteen | 
dollars in all. Write us for order blank. See also description of two} 
other professional libraries on another page of this issue. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


New No. 3. | VERTICAL 













wy eae pyaar 
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New No. 4. | Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, cl 








. ,and uw 8; or Single Tools, any sha 
Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. Send stan < ctomp eee: cecalorue. a . YD 
36 Pages. - - - Script Heading. CHANDLER & BARBER, » 15 Eli om St., asin 








Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. | | ALL THE CUTS 
| published in The School Journal are 
TRANSLATIONS. | FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. Line Etchings, 7¢. per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Cop:right Introductions—New Type—Good | , : 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— | vane vasa te sent in we as — veel 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, Typo ~~apebe “ ornately 8S at) Cute must de Gispose 
| of shortly after publication. Address 


Catalogue free—send for on’. | Davin McK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH 14 | E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E,. %h St., N.Y. 


Succes «= ES TERBROOK “VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1898. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them on your 


requisitions. “THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,) wont: canN75.°" 
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‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ “TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN (884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 

POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. = - CHICAGO. - = 

fecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 494 AsHLanp Avs., Burrato, N, ¥. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 
¢ashburton, Place. Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. N.Y. 
a 


%KingSt , West, Toronto, ‘Can 730 Cuoper Bias; Denver Colo. 825 Market St.. San Francisco, ’ 
Pa 12th Bt ., Washington, D.C. 414 Connery B’ld’g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
Proprietors. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





START 1898 RIGHT! 


Ov January 1. 1898, a member of Kellogg’s Bureau was elected 
to a $2,000 position sent him by this Bureau; another was ap- 
poloted at $1,250. 

Positions coming in now for Septe mber, 98. Why net begin 
early and start right 

Form for stamp. Full particulars desired when you write. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 6: E. oth St., New York. 


KINDERGARTEN swan |e 


Yor«. 





Send for catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 








3 East 14th Street, New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


JAMES B. WILSON, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and ae superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistan and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of ion; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call 0 on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Usien Square, Yow Vork. 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professo and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Yorx Crrvy, 


R TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 











ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S&S, 
Established 185s. 





3 East 14TH Sreeet, N. Y. 
To correspond with teachers 

4 t and employers. Have filied 
vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 

ate in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


CHCA COLLEGE OF LAW 


Dean. Session each week 
= cyeninge For’ For’ information address Elmer EF. Bar. 
rett, LL. Washington Street, Chicago “ 


The Teachers’ Interstate 
Mutual Relief Association 


Provides Death Benefits, Sick Bencfits, and Accident 
Benefits for Teachers only. Over $2,600 have been 
paid to teachers for time lost through sickness. The 
cost is very low. Write for particulars to George A. 
Hoadiey, Swartumorse, Pa., or Mrs. Clementine 








y, Box 57,-ALLEGHENY, P agent for Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. te 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
courses in College a8 University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For Ina.) 
lars address THe UNIVERSITY OF Comes ES m C) 
T cago, Ill. 








Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-12 BOYLSTON BT. 29-33 HE, 19TH GT. 2062-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 AROH ST. 


C oration MINER ALS 186 pages, 40 engravings, Contain a ee | 
giving name, compositicn and form of a 

TALOGUE OF known minerals, with supplement bringing the 
worktodate. Metallic classification showing what minerals containeachelement. Alphabetical index 
and other lists The be:t reference book of the kind ever —- for the use s teacher or student, Post- 
pric, A bound, asc.; cloth, soc. ; 
abinet Specimens, Gems. Price Lists Free. 





calf, interl., $1.00. Dr. E. F 
(Est. 1876.) tsi7 Arch Street. Tsnliodelphia ,Pa., U.S 





ANNOUNCEMENT, 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


Collections of Mest 4 











‘¢Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,”’ 


By WivBur F. NicHoxs, A.M.,. Principal of Grammar School, Holyoke, Mass., in 
eight grades. Nowready: Grades II., III., IV., for the second, third, and fourth years 
in school. Grades for the succeeding school years in press to be soon forthcoming. 


Among the special features: The same topic carried from grade to grade.—Much work in mensuration. 
and comparing of geometric forms.—Full illustration and explanation of fractions.—The number and 
variety of practical examples.—The best modern methods of instruction in number.—The use of ** Graded 
Lessons in arith netic,’ will develop in a special manner “ thought power.” 





Sample copy mailed for 15 cents each. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Amerson, Pres. 
nd for circular. 





HIGHEST GRADE 
Refracting and Reflecting 


TELESCOPES. 


Educational Telescopes at special 
school prices. = from 3 inches 
aperature at 6: Send for Cir- 
culars. Large anserenls for Col- 
leges and Universities. 


LOHMANN BROS, Greenville, 0. 
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Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SS SS 


VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 


Phe Suc VERTICAL WRITING. 


These s have been By designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





FORT Y-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Tre Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 331, 1897. 









RECEIPTS IN 1897. 


Premiums, . ‘ ‘ i ; ‘ , ; ; . ‘ : $3,816,150.07 

Interest and rents, . , ; : . i : : ‘ : 891,203.18 
Total receipts, . : 7 . , ‘ ‘ . ‘ $4,707, 353.25 | 

DISBURSEMENTS IN 1/1897. 

Death claims (less $13,227 re-insurance), ; . $982,648.06 

Payments on death claims payable in installments. ‘ , 7,700.00 

Matured endowments, : ‘ . 148,271.00 

Surplus returned to policyholders in ‘dividends, . ‘ . 518,890.19 

Surrendered and canceled policies, . , . ‘ + 443,543-13 
Total payments to policyholders, . $2,101,052.38 


Commissions, salaries, taxes, licenses and state fees, medical 
ww ¢Xaminations, printing and advertising, sateen and 


miscellaneous expenses, . . . . - «+ «+ 874,629.01 
Taxes and expenses on realestate, . ; ‘ / : . ; ; 17,354-71 
Re-insurance, . eee 41,833.60 
Profit and loss, including $50, 250. 13 premiums on securities 

purchased, a ake ae st) a OS . 77,010.41 

Total sideman ‘ ’ : : ‘ ‘ , . $3,111,880.11 








ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 
Mortgage loans on real estate, first liens, . , ‘ - $7,325,862.22 
Loans secured by collateral, . ; 460,220.00 
Loans secured by os daaaal of Company s Policies, , .  1,632,268.30 
Loans to Corporations, ; ; 430,222.00 
United States Bonds, ‘ : ; ; 4 , ' ‘ 128,250.00 
Massachusetts State bonds, ; ; : ‘ 100,000.00 
City, County, Township, and other bonds, . ; ‘ .  1,656,699.00 
Railroad Bonds, * ; ; ‘ : ; ; ‘ -  3,897,403.75 
Gas and Water bonds, . ‘ ; , ; . . , 359,095.00 
Railroad and other stocks, . , : : ; ; .  1,099,555.00 
Bank stocks, . ; : ‘ 66,339.50 
Real estate (including home office building), ‘ ‘ ' 576,636.76 
Premium notes on policies in force, , : ° , ° 716,730.87 
Cash on hand and in banks, . : ‘ ‘ ; .  1,080,287.88 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums, ; ‘ : : 545,014.87 ig 
Interest and rents accrued, . : ; , ; - ___ 267,461.86 
Total assets, : . ; , i ‘ : ‘ $20, 342,647.01 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Actuaries’ 4%, . $18,271,759.00 
Claims for death losses and matured endowments in prenee 
=e of adjustment, : 90,644.95 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, : 99,839.33 
Unpaid dividends, due and to become mate ; ; ; - 116,553.05 
Premiums paid in advance, yea ‘ ; ; ’ 5,557-70 
Total liabilities, . F ; 5 : : d 18.584,354.09 
Surplus, December 31, stop, : ‘ . ‘ ; : $1,758,292.92 
Number of policies issued in 1897, 9,049, insuring, . : : : 20,145,944.00 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1897, 44,060, 
insuring (including reversionary additions), ves ‘ . $109,045,660.00 | 





Springfield, Mass., Jatuary 18, 1898. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1897, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been care- 
fully audited, under the supervision of the undersigned, and the securities and 
balances, as shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 
H. S. HYDE, 


. RR. REDFIELD, Auditors. 
.C. NEWELL, 





JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. - - - - HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 7 - ~ - E. D. CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ling from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 








Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me, 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
'and neuralgia; and think it is giving 


| great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 

| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggiste. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 








Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is ahygienic luxury. Used freely, it clears the 
skin from those impairments that destroy a 


GOOD COPIPLEXION. 
For washing the hair and scalp, Packer’s 
Tar Soap is without an equal. It cleanses 
thoroughly, removes dandruff, allays itching 
and stimulates new growth of hair. 


Invaluable to Teachers 


when fatigued, a bath and shampoo with 
this excellent soap is delightfully refreshing 
and invigorating. 


Deodorant, 
Antiseptic, 
Balsamic. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO , 81 Fulton St., New York. 





New York Office, 258 Broadway, Geo. J. W1GHT, Manager. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLoGG & Co Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 


The Rural School Problem. 


We are sometimes told that the country school has 
retrograded during the last thirty years, that it does 
not furnish as efficient training as in the old days, and 
that it is slowly but steadily going from bad to worse. 
We may resent such allegations and deny them with 
more or less heat ; but it is not so easy to disprove 
them. In fact, to the thoughtful observer, reasons ap- 
pear which seem almost to make a declension neces- 
sary in the quality and effectiveness of the country 
schools. They are assuredly and confessedly not mak- 
ing progress commensurate with that of the city 
schools, or that of the other social institutions of the 
land. In other words, they are relatively, though per- 
haps not absolutely, retrograding. 

Forty years ago I was a pupil in a district school in 
Rock county. After the age of 10 I attended only for 
a three-months’ winter term in each year. Neverthe- 
less, I obtained what I can still consider “‘a good com- 
mon school education,” for I was not taught by boys 
and girls. Our teachers were women and men of ma- 
turity. While not widely cultured, they knew a few 
things well and they knew what life means. The old 
school-house, still standing, was then full of pupils and 
full of life. Now it contains only a half dozen “ kids” 
taught by the cheapest girl-teacher that comes along. 
These pupils could easily be transferred to other 
schools for tuition, but there is one family in the dis- 
trict that objects and so nothing is done. This is only 
a sample of what has happened to many of the coun- 
try schools. These many years, the question has been 
reproachfully reiterated, ‘‘ Why is not something done 
for the country schools?” ‘We are doing much,” it 
is said, “ for the higher education, when are we going 
to do something for the schools at the cross-roads?” 

It is not possible, under present conditions, to man 
our schools with teachers of the old-time maturity. 
The day of the young teacher is upon us. The first 
problem that confronts us, therefore, is that of teach- 
er-supply. But it is not, in itself, an unsolvable 
problem, nor even an unsolved one. The more vital 
problem is that of demand. Whenever good teachers 
are really in demand, the needful supply will be forth- 
coming. When school boards call for good teachers, 
and call hard enough, they will get them, This is the 
most prominent element in the superiority of the city 





*Abstract of a paper read by Aloert Salisbury, off Whitewater, before the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association.) 


schools; they call harder for good teachers than the 
country schools do, and they consequently “ get the 
best,” the cream of the teaching profession. 

But why is this? Are city people as a whole more 
deeply interested in the welfare of their children than 
country people are? Are they as a whole any more in- 
telligent in educational matters? No man can safely 
allege this. School administration is more efficient 
in cities because it is handled and shaped by a small 
minority of the citizens. A few of the more intelli- 
gent and forceful leadand control. The uninstructed 
majority are more content to follow and to delegate 
authority. And here we touch the second great factor 
in the rural school problem, that of local administra- 
tion in school affairs. 


LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


The 6,400 country school districts of Wisconsin are 
administered by 19,200 local officials, most of whom 
have only a minimum of capacity, training, or fitness 
for the duties devolved upon them. If the average 
country district contains three men or women fit for 
the responsibilities of school administration it is still 
highly improbable that their fellow citizens will put or 
keep them in the official relation. It is patently un- 
thinkable that the school interests of rural Wisconsin 
can be wisely or effectively managed by an army of 
petty local officials, untrained and uncompensated. 
The ordinary country district, as we know it, affords 
little suitable material from which to select school of- 
ficers ; and exhibits still less wisdom in the effort at 
selection. This difficulty is inherent and insuperable 
in our minute territorial unit of school administration. 
And just so long as the size of this unit is limited by 
the length of a child’s legs, or the distance which a 
child is able to traverse twice a day on foot, so long 
there can be no reasonable expectation of any percep- 
tible betterment of the condition of the rural schools. 

The practical problem of all public education, re- 


duced to its lowest terms, is how to get good teachers 
into the schools and keep them there. The specific 
sapere of the rural schools, then, reduces to this : 

y what means, if any, can the disadvantages arising 
from the existing conditions of country life, the scat- 
tered inhabitancy, the dearth of competent leaders and 
indisposition to be led, be most effectively counterac- 
ted so as to secure to the country child a school train- 
ing more nearly ona par with that received by his city 
cousin. 

The most fundamental and refractory element of 
the whole situation is the thinness of population. All 
other difficulties can be removed more easily than 
this. Our forefathers of Plymouth Rock or there- 
abouts, taught their successors some things too well. 
The small district system in school administration is 
democracy gone to seed. It has rolled upon the hands 
of those states most strongly under the New England 
influence a burden more hopeless than the stone of 
Sisyphus. 
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SLIM ATTENDANCE, 


In view of figures reported to me by the county 
superintendents, I make bold to assert that less than 
one-half of the country schools in Wisconsin have an 
average actual attendance of twenty-five pupils, which 
I conceive to be the minimum attendance for effective 
results. What are now the causes for such a condi- 
tion? One great, wide-spreading cause stands out 
clearly above all others. Small districts as units of 
school administration, made continually smaller by the 
effort to shorten the walking distance of pupils, and 
often also by petty jealousies and dissensions between 
families, are the bane of our rural schools. 

I have discovered more than one school in the state 
which enroll but one pupil each. Here is the super- 
intendent’s visitation record for one of them, viz.: “ No. 
enrolled, 1; average, 1. classification, A No. 1; meth- 
ods, good; communication, none; ventilation, good; 
register, none; maps and charts, well supplied; teach- 
er's wages, $25 per month. 

Within six miles of the city of Fond du Lac, a school 
was mantained for eight months, in the year 1895, at a 
cost of $200 for teacher’s wages, and but one pupil was 
enrolled during the entire year. And here isthe show- 
ing of teachers’ wages in that wealthy county. One 
district paid $17 a month. (How much the teacher 
paid for board, the record saith not.) Six districts 
paid $18 a month; eight paid $19; fifty-two paid $20. 
What sort of teaching did the children probably get 
in these sixty-seven districts in one county, which paid 
$20 or less a month? 


ENLARGEMENT OF DISTRICTS. 


What, now, is the available remedy for this condi- 
tion of things? There is no visible recourse but to in- 
crease the territory tributary to each feeble school, 
thus bringing to it greater resources and more children. 
In short, the most hopeful, and only hopeful, resort is 
consolidation. 

But consolidation has a corollary. We cannot an- 
nihilate distance. We cannot put seven-league boots 
on the children; so we must put wheels under them. 
Free transportation of children to school is true econ- 
omy, contributing to efficiency in the management of 
the common schools. The township system, if prop- 
erly organized, would reduce our army of local school 
officials from 19,000 to one-third of the number or less, 
and would multiply by three, at least, the possibilities 
of intelligence and efficiency in the officials them- 
selves. 

I see no prospect of improvement in the rural schools 
except through its complete abolition. But tradition 
and prejudice are strong. Reorganization is not the 
work of a day or year. We must study, we must agi- 
tate, we must interest those men in the state who are 
able to weigh and judge, and who shape the policies 
of the commonwealth. We must have a “ compaign of 
education” for education in the country schools. 


¥ 


Public Education in France. 


By L. Bascan, Ecole Normale, Caen. 


The union of scholastic institutions founded and 
controlled by the government of France is called the 
Université. The state does not, however, monopolize 
instruction and education. With respect to private 
schools, the state only interferes so far as is necessary, 
to see that the instruction is given by teachers, and in 
conformity with the general principles of morality 
and the laws of the country. 

Different grades of public education—The different 
needs of citizens, from an educational point of view, 
have made it necessary to distinguish three grades in 
public teaching: elementary ( primaire), intermediate 
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(secondaire), and higher (supérieur) education. Ele- 
mentary teaching is given in dame-schools, infant- 
schools, elementary schools, higher elementary schools 
and normal schools. Intermediate teaching is given 
in colleges (colléges) and lyceums (dycées) to boys 
whose intelligence or conditions in life enable them 
to receive 4-more liberal education. Finally, the 
higher instruction, which is imparted in Facultés de 
lettres, de sciences, de droit et de médecine, is for the 
young men who require a more advanced knowledge 
of special branches of learning. 

Under the minister of public instruction who directs 
public education with the help of the superior council 
of public instruction, are the rectors at the head of 
the seventeen French académies, the general inspec- 
tors corresponding to the various subjects of public 
teaching, the zmspecteurs d’académie, who control public 
teaching in every department, and lastly, the elemen- 
tary inspectors who superintend public teaching in 
every or fraction of an arrondissement. The elemen- 
tary inspectors are under the inspecteurs d’académie, 
these under the vecteurs, these again, as well as the 
general inspectors, under the minister of public in- 
struction. 

Elementary education is one of the many blessings 
that France owes to the Republic. For instance, the 
budget of this department, which amounted to less 
than $10,000 under the Restoration, is at least a thous- 
and times more important to-day. Several laws have 
rendered public education free, since 1881,compulsory 
and secular since 1882. 


LOWER SCHOOLS. 


Dame-Schools—These schools admit children of 


both sexes, between two and six years of age. The , 


children, divided into two sections, are under the care 
of one or sevetal assistant teachers. and a Directrice. 
The teaching comprises the following subjects; Games 
resembling those under the kindergarten system, 
manual exercises, the first principles of moral educa- 
tion, the elements of reading, writing, spelling, cipher- 
ing. The object in view is not to teach much, but 
weil; to inspire children with love for school and 
study; to give them good physical, mental, and moral 
habits. 

Infant-Schools—In the parishes where there is a 
dame-school, the infant school is the link which unites 
the dame-school with the elementary school. In the 
parishes where there is no dame-school, the infant- 
school takes the place of the former. In both cases 
its chief advantage is to prepare boys and girls for the 
elementary school. These boys and girls are admitted 
between four and seven years of age, and intrusted to 
school mistresses. 

Elementary Schools ——Elementary schools receive 
either boys or girls, or both sexes. The lessons are 
given by men to boys, by women to girls. In mixed 
schools the teaching is ordinarily given by school- 
mistresses ; but schoolmasters may be authorized to 
manage them. Boys and girls are admitted into ele- 
mentary schools from five to seven years of age, and 
classified under three divisions ; elementary, middle, 
and higher, each of which may comprise one, two, or 
sential ietibons. 

While municipal councils are not obliged to found 
and keep up dame-schools and infant-schools, they are 
compelled by the Education Act of 1886 to establish 
elementary schools. The utility of such schools is 
acknowledged by the majority of the French people. 
The program includes the following subjects: (a) 
Physical Education: gymnastics for boys and girls; 
drill for boys only; needle-work for girls only; various 
manual exercises for both sexes. (6) Jntellectual Edu- 
cation: reading, writing, spelling and recitation; French, 
language, and grammar; the history and geography of 
France; elementary notions of the history and geog- 
raphy of other nations, both ancient and mod- 
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ern; civic education, comprising an elementary 
knowledge of the laws and institutions of the country 
as well as the duties of citizenship ; practical notions 
of sciences, agriculture and horticulture; drawing 
and music. (c) Moral Ed&cation : readings and famil- 
jar conversations on the duties we owe to ourselves, 
family, society, country, other peoples, and to God. 
When pupils of elementary schools are eleven years 
old, they may sit for an examination for a certificate 
of elementary studies. These examinations are held 
once a year throughout France, by elementary in- 
spectors. The certificates are delivered by imspecteurs 
d académie. 
HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 


The objects of these schools is. to give supple- 
mentary ifistruction to the pupils who have the cer- 
tificate of elementary studies. These are sometimes 
required to pass an entrance examination. Then they 
are divided into two or three sections. They study 
the same subjects as in elementary schools, but with 
fuller details. They learn the elements of algebra, 
bookkeeping, common law, political economy, his- 
tory of French literature, commercial geography, 
English or German. When these schools are founded 
for a commercial purpose, they are called écoles de 
commerce. When they are eStablished for industrial 
ends, they are called écoles professionnelles or écoles 
manuelles a’ apprentissage. ‘Whatever name may be ap- 
plied to them, they enable many of their pupils to 
pass successfully the certificate of higher elementary 
studies and even to enter normal schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Normal Schools —I\t is needless to insist on the 
importance of normal schools or French training col- 
leges. They are the corner stone of the whole fabric 
of public elementary education. With good normal 
schools the country is sure to have good masters, and 
with good masters everything is won. Formerly 
normal schools were almost exclusively established 
by Departments, exactly as elementary schools were 
by parishes (communes) ; to-day they are directly 
connected with the headquarters of public education. 
Candidates for admission to normal schools try the 
entrance examination (a) unless they are over sixteen 
years and under eighteen years of age on the Ist of 
October next following the date of the examination ; 
(6) unless they have the elementary certificate ; (c) 
unless they agree to teach in public schools for ten 
years [if that engagement is not kept, normal-school 
men and girls are obliged to pay the amount of all 
expenses occasioned by their studies and mainten- 
ance] ; (@) unless they produce a medical certificate 
showing their physical fitness for the profession of 
teacher. Candidates who fail twice to pass the en- 
trance examination will not be again examined. 

The following are the subjects of the written, oral, 
and physical examination :—(a@) written: writing, spell- 
ing, composition, arithmetic, drawing ; (0) oral: read- 
ing, recitation, French grammar and language, the 
history and geography of France, arithmetic, elemen- 
tary notions of sciences, and music; (¢c) physical : 
gymnastics and drill for boys, needlework and 
domestic economy for girls. The course of study 
lasts three years. As a rule, men and girls at the 
normal school live in the establishment in which they 
are educated ; but day scholars may be authorized by 
recteurs to attend lectures without paying, and under 
exactly the same conditions as ordinary scholars. 

The studies in normal schools are of four kinds :— 
(a) Literary: writing, reading and recitation ; French 

rammar and composition; history of the French 

anguage and literature ; a special study of about a 
dozen selected writing belonging to the last three 
centuries of French literature ; elementary notions of 
English, German, Spanish, or Italian. English and 
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German are considered of the greatest importance. 
(6) Scientific: arithmetic, algebra and mensuration, 
Euclid (the eight books), trigonometry, elementar 
notions of book-keeping, land-measuring and level- 
ing; physical and natural sciences ; hygiene ; the 
first principles and practical applications of agriculture 
and horticulture. (c) Additional: music, drawing, 
gymnastics, gardening, for both boys and girls; 
needlework and domestic economy, for girls only ; 
drill ; wood and ivory work, for men only. (d) Pro- 
fessional: psychology and ethics ; the history of 
education in ancient and modern times, with reference 
to the best works written on teaching ; practical 
teaching either at the normal or at the annexed 
school. After three years’ study, men and girls go in 
for the brevet superieur examination. This comprises 
papers and oral questions relating to the preceding 
studies, with the exception of practical teaching, for 
which there is a special examination called certificat 
d'aptitude pidagogique (schoolmasters’s certificate), 
which assistant teachers of both sexes are obliged to 
pass in order to obtain an appointment as headmaster 
or headmistress in any public elementary school. The 
masters and mistresses who teach in normal schools 
must most of them have been trained either at St. 
Cloud higher normal school (men) or at Fontenay- 
aux-Roses higher normal school (women). They 
may elect not to live in the establishment in which 
they teach. 

The administration of a normal school comprises a 
directeur or a directrice, a secretary or lady superinten- 
dent, an administrative council. Directeurs and di- 
rectrices possess a special certificate. Diérecteurs are 
generally selected from among the best elementary 
inspectors. In all cases they are appointed, as also 
are économes, masters, and mistresses, by the minister 
of public instruction. Diérecteurs and directrices teach 
psychology, ethics, the history of educational phi- 
losophy and the history of education. They also 
control the work of masters and mistresses, and 
the financial operations of économes, as Well as the 
professional training of the men and girls in annexed 
schools. Directeurs are paid from $500 to $700 a 
year, and directrices from 3,000 to 5,000 francs a year. 

Economes organize all the domestic arrangements of 
the normal school—food, drink, servants, and so on. 
In normal schools, containing more than sixty schol- 
ars, économes give their whole time to their special 
duties; but in normal schools containing less than 
sixty they give lectures on mathematics and book- 
keeping. Masters and mistresses give eighteen or 
twenty hours’ teaching a week, according to the num- 
ber of their scholars, économes only ten hours. All 
the officials have a right to a retirimg pension at least 
equal to half their past average salary, but, except in 
extraordinary cases, only after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, and when they are at least fifty-five years’ old. 
The administrative council controls the management 
of the normal school revenues, the choice of servants, 
other details of the same kind; and every year in 
July it draws up a report on the financial condition 
of the establishment. 

In all the normal schools throughout France the 
discipline is determined by the self-same regulations. 
All are free on Sundays and legal fte-days. How- 
ever, directeurs and directrices are allowed to give an 
occasional holiday if they think it necessary. They 
can also suppress ordinary holidays for those whose 
work has not been satisfactory. There is no other 
punishment in normal schools. By their teaching 
and their example, masters and mistresses constantly 
appeal to the conscience and the sense of duty of 
their pupils, and their ‘call is generally heard ; men 
-and girls are ordinarily obedient, of good will, and de- 
voted to their work. 


Condensed for The School Journal trom the ‘* Educational Times.” 
London. 









School Life in France. 


According to Max O’Rell, whose ” Reminiscences of School 
Life in France” appeared in “The/ Youth’s Companion” a 
short time since, the getting of an education means plenty of 
hard work to the French youth. In the summer, says the 
writer, the French school boy rises at five in the morning; in 
the winter, at six— or, rather, he is supposed to do so. The 
first bell rings at five o’clock; a second, at twenty-five minutes 
past five, and a third at half past five enjoins him to leave the 
dormitory and go to the class-room. Of course he rises at 
twenty-five minutes past, and is quite ready at half past five to 
go down to the study-room. 


There, under the engerdiien of an usher, called pion, he pre- 

res, his lessons for the masters till five minutes before eight. 

he three meals of the day bear the names of breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper. Breakfast, which comes at eight, consists 
of a plate of soup and a large piece of bread. At half past 
eight they have to be in their class-rooms. The class lasts two 
hours, after which they return to the study-room, to prepare, 
until twelve, for the afternoon class. 


From twelve to one they dine and play. Both these words 
would convey to an American or an English mind a meaning 
that, unfortunately, they do not convey either to the mind or 
to the stomach of aFrenchschool boy. The dinner consists gen- 
eally of one help of boiled beef and vegetables. Fridays, when 
the fare consisted of haricot-beans or lentils, and the boys were 
allowed “to ask for more” was the red-letter day. The dish 
was sauce mainly, with some haricots or lentils swimmin 
about, rari nantes in gurgite vasto: but they could have as muc 
as they wished, and that to boys of fourteen means much. 

Bread, in French dycées, is ad libitum. When a. boy has 
finished his piece, he holds up his hand, as a sign that he is 
ready for another. A man, holding a basket of cut loaves, is 
stationed in such a position as will allow him to fill the empty 
hands as fast as they are put up. He flings, the boys catch. 
It is quite a dexterous game. If the boy misses the piece 
that was intended for him, his ntighbor frequently catches and 
pockets it. The drink is hymorously called abondance, and is 
made up of a tablespoonful of wine in a decanter of water. 

Recreation has to take place in a large yard, surrounded by 
high walls, very much like a prison walk. Not a tree, not a 
blade of grass to be seen—a mere graveled yard, bare and un- 
inviting. There the boys walk, two by two, or in groups, 
the big ones talking politics, or discussing scientific problems 
or questions of literature and philosophy, the little ones in- 

ulging in a game of top or marbles in one corner of the 
ground. 

At one o'clock all have to be in their places in the study- 
room until two, when it is time to go to the afternoon class, 
which lasts till four o’clock. On leaving the professors, they 
receive a piece of bread each, which they are allowed to eat in 
the F ag So with whatever relish they may possess or buy 
of the doorkeeper. They play till five, when they return to 
the study-room to prepare lessons for the following day. 

At cig! t o’clock supper is ray To this, as to all the other 
meals, t 7 go two by two, after having previously formed into 
ranks in the playground. The 4 consists of stew, boiled 

, or two sorts of vegetables. Sometimes an apple or a few 

cherries, according to the season, brighten the not very festive 

Cherries are a most for dessert; after refreshing 

the inner boy, they provided him with missiles, which can be 

turned to good account on the spot, whenever the usher’s back 
is turned. 

The French school boy gets a holiday on Thursdays; that is 
to say, no class is held; but he has to be in the study-room 
morning and evening. In the afternoon he goes for a walk. 
Explanation is needed as to what is meant by the walk. The 
school is divided into big, middle, and small boys. Each di- 
vision is formed into ranks, and thus, two by two, accompan- 
ied by ushers, they march through the streets. Silence is com- 
7 while in town, and the ranks are not broken until the 
ittle battalions have reached the country. There they may 
play, walk, or sit on the grass for an hour or two, when the 
ranks are formed again, and they are marched back. 

The French school boy works much more and plays much 
less than American and British school boys. He gets fewer 
holidays—two months in the summer, two or three days at 
the beginning of the year, and a week at Easter. 

Shut up in the walls of his prison, the boy is prone to com- 
pare himself to the classes of society which he considers per- 
secuted, showing his sympathy by adopting the ideas of an ig- 
norant democracy, and often by expressing them in language 
that would be repugnant to his dignity if he were free. eng 
times, when a privilege that the boys look upon as their right 
is taken away, there is a rebellion. The boys retire to the dor- 
mitory and protest “vi et’ armis.” Dictionaries, inkstands, 
shoes are used as missiles to be used in the battle for liberty. 
Hunger usually ends the struggle. The misguided ones are 
received back, to be submitted to stricter discipline than ever, 
the heroic instigators are expelled from the school, and for a 

to be expelled from a French /ycée is no light mat- 
ter, for the doors of all the others are closed to him, and the 
faculties may even refuse to permit him to stand as a candi- 
date for the university degrees. 

His prospects in life may be ruined forever; for in France 
a man who is neither bachelor of arts or of science cannot 
study medicine or law; he cannot enter the military schools, 
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or be candidate for any government post. Business is the only 
opening left to him. 

The classes in French /ycées contain from eighty to a hun- 
dred boys. They are generally composed of some ten pupils 
of extraordinary capacity, of ten more who follow the lectures 
with profit, of twenty others who can just manage to keep in 
the race, of twenty more who ge®on anyhow, and of twenty or 
thirty neglected, forgotten boys who learn nothing. 

Each class has to go through a course prescribed by the 
minister of public instruction, and no master has a right to 
read even the passage of a book to his pupils that is not down 
on the program, A professor who carried his interest in his 
students the length of introducing a new book in his class 
would probably see his zeal rewarded with a professorship in 
the college of some little out-of-the-way town perhaps in Al- 

eria, 
eThe head-master of a French /ycée is called Proviseur, 
He does not teach. He represents high authority, the minis- 
ter of public instruction,; that is to say, the eternal govern- 
ment. He stands in the middle of the quadrangle as the boys 
proceed to their respective class-rooms. All take off their 
caps as they pass before the mighty potenate, not ten or twen- 
ty of whom he knows. : 

The work and discipline of the French schools is under the 
supervision of a censor, who is the real headmaster. The mas- 
ters, all of whom are ex-scholars of the celebrated Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, or of the Ecole Polytechnique, are eminent 
men, but they never mix with the boys out of school hours. 
They are respected by their pupils, but they are not, as in Eng- 
land, their friends, and often their playmates. : 

The ushers, or pions, are mere watch-dogs, looking over the 
boys while they prepare their lessons in the study-room. They 
see that they tatieee properly in the study, refectory, dormi- 
tory, or out walking. They, are often ignorant, ill-bred, out- 
casts, whom the boys despise. 


a 
In a Brussels Girls’ School. 


The municipal schools of Brussels are under the control of a 
senator. One of the best of the communal girls’ schools is that 
under Madame Nyns-Lagye. The school is capable of taking 
from 600 to 700 girls. It costs the city 80,000 francs a year, 
60,000 of which goes toward salaries. The directrice has rooms 
in the school (when this is not the case, an allowance is made 
of 1,500 francs in lieu of apartments, fuel, and light). 

The city allows the directrice 1,600 francs a year for needle- 
work; the garments, when made, are given to the children. 

For a class library each child at the beginning of a term 
brought a story-book, covered and labeled. These books were 
lent, so that each child read thirty-six books in return for the one 
she supplied. 

The pupil-teacher question seemed to be satisfactorily 
settled. The girls go to the normal school until they are eigh- 
teen. They then become third class teachers at a salary of 1,400 
francs a year for five years. At the end of this time they have an 
examination ; if this is passed satisfactorily they rise steadily by 
about 75 francs a year up to 2,000 francs for another five years. 
There is then another practical examination; the jury come to the 
school, and the teacher has to give any lesson on her routine that 
may be chosen. Her note-books, and those of the children are 
examined. The successful passing of this makes a teachera 
first-class institutrice. As such she may have full charge of a 
large continuation school at a good salary. In addition, 300 
francs a year is given to a teacher in charge of the dinner girls, 
and snoler 300 francs to the one who has charge of the girls who 
may Stay in until 6 P. M. to do their home lessons. 

he work in house-wifery struck one as being particularly well 
done. Aclass of twenty-five girls goes for a whole week; during 
this the children are divided into sections, one of which sees to 
the cookery, one cleans, one mends, one has lessons on the quali- 
ties and properties of food, and another section washes clothes. 
(The two hours our girls spend in the cookery kitchen is not lon 
enough to see the finish of work begun—for example, a beef 
steak pudding should be boiled three hours; there is clearly not 
time for this.) Another very practical point was that the chil- 
dren themselves go out and buy the food, and are made responsi- 
ble for choosing well, seeing that the weight is correct, and also 
that only the market price is paid. 

The “professional schools,” too, are under systematic control. 
When children have finished their ordinary course, they may at- 
tend free, if poor, or else at a very small charge, schools where 
they thoroughly learn those trades they take up, ¢. g., dressmak- 
ing. lingerie, millinery, etc. f 

{any of the convents also have these schools; that of Saint 
Marie has a very interesting one, where girls are taught fine lace 
work, drawn threadwork, embroidery. As soon as the girls can be 
trusted, 7. ¢., in from six months toa year, they are paid at the 
rate of 25 francs a month and upwards. While they were at their 
work they all looked very happy and bright. To keep girls out of 
the streets the sisters have a playroom, where the children may do 
what they like under supervision. On fete days they have choco- 
late and cakes. 

The Belgians are very fond of music, and one good point especially for 
men, is that they may learn what instrument they please free on Sunday 


. mornings. 


Classes are also held for workingmen to gain knowledge and improve 
themselves, ¢. g., lessons are given on the graining of wood so that the 
painting may be better and more artistically done.—‘' The Schoolmaster. ’ 
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The Technical Education of Girls. 


By Miss A. J. Cooper.* 


The life of women has undergone many changes in the 
course of this century, and the way in which women are learn- 
ing to play their part in the busy public iite of the present day 
cannot be ignored in treating of any part of girls’ education. 
The various callings that women follow need preparation 
just as much as the callings which men follow, and, where a 
woman takes up the same calling as a man, she needs, with 
perhaps some modifications, pretty much the same kind of 
training. But, where she takes up callings that men do not 
take up, she wants special training of her own, and in the home 
liie the woman has her part to play as mistress of the house- 
hold, ruler of its every-day affairs, the head of a family, taking 
care that each individual should have full justice done to his 
needs, and should obtain the fullest value of the home re- 
sources. For a woman of wealth and leisure, the direction 
of domestic affairs needs perhaps very little special training in 
cookery and so forth, but, tor the large majority ot women, 
who have to make the most of more or less limited means, it 
is a very important point that they should be tully acquaintea 
with the possibilities that exist Ol making those smal means 
as valuabie as they can in promoting the health and comiort 
ot the family. 

There is aiways a kind of administrative work to be done in 
the case ol every housenoid, ana the woman at the head of the 
househoid is the. natural administrator. ‘Lhe very defects that 
are sometimes pointed out as womans weaknesses seem to be 
largely due to the tact that she has been this admunistrator 
tnrough so many generations, and has had to apply herself to 
these details with very little training for such work. Ili such 
training is to be given in any school at all, it must be treated 
so that it yields its maximum educational value, and to do this 
we must not admit our domestic crafts on sutterance, but we 
must give them the first piace in our consideration, and then 
consider what other branches of knowledge naturally group 
themselves around these handicrafts, and choose carefully 
among them, and arrange them in due sequence and subordi- 
nation. We must proceed to build up a time-table where the 
different parts are thoroughly welded together, and all the sub- 
jects are made to give mind training, as well as-hand training, 
whether the subject be chemistry or cookery, needlework or 
drawing, or any other allied study. 

How would such a curriculum develop if we started on such 
a plan? We should have first to take the important subjects 
ot cookery, laundry work, and all the various informations 
and crafts that may be summed up in the terms housewifery 
and domestic economy, in which I mean to include all the 
various ways in which a woman can minister to the well-being 
of her family in health and in sickness. 

All these subjects have a scientific side to them, chemistry 
and physics and physiology being the most important. The 
scientific subjects must be made real to our pupils by being 
shown in their actual bearing upon their handicrafts, and the 
handicrafts on their side must be raised out of the ordinary 
mechanical routine by being clearly understood as expressions 
of scientific fact and scientific law. In this way the girl who 
studies cookery studies it from a new point of view. She is an 
investigator;she is a student of her subject,as well asa person 
learning a most useful craft. Her chemistry knowledge at the 
same time is likely to be much more clearly remembered, and 
much more of an interest to her in after-school life, because 
she realizes that it is the study of principles which affect her 
every-day experiences, and as she carries on her occupations 
she is reminded, not only of how she learned to do a thing, but 
why the doing must follow certain lines if it is to succeed; and 
she is, moreover, furnished with possibilities of meeting the 
emergencies of life—new situations, new difficulties—as they 
arise, because she knows not only what to do, but how to do 
it, and why it should be done. Such teaching of cookery is 
eminently educational. It is that connection of knowing and 
doing, of knowledge and faculty, which we recognize as an 
important educational principle; and, though the subject of 
cookery may seem a humble one, I believe that the very fact 
that is an every-day, common thing will impress the im- 
portance both of science and handicraft upon the pupil as no 
mere lecture-room teaching or mere laboratory demonstra- 
tion can do. If kitchen and laboratory are seen to furnish two 
complementary sides of the ideas on which the girl is em- 
ployed in both, each will be more valuable as a training place, 
ef the results are likely to be much more permanent. The 
cookery teaching that has gone on for many years has partly 
had this in view, and attempts have been made to introduce 
the scientific aspect of the subject into the teaching, but it has 
not yet gone far enogh, and it must be made really scientific 





*Condensed from a paper read at the December meering of the College 
of Preceptors, London. - 
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in procedure, as well as in knowledge of facts, before it can 
be as valuable an instrument of education,as it can be made. 
I think this might have been seen long ago, but still there is so 
much pactical value in a knowledge ot cookery that good has 
been done wherever it has been taught and however it has 
been taught, if it has really leit the knowledge behind it as a 
permanent possession. 

The subject of needlework has been very much more fully 
dealt with than that of cookery. It is an easier subject to or- 
ganize, and it has been organized into a very complete system 
ior a considerable time. A good many people think that per- 
haps it has been too much systematized, and that too much 
time is given to the cultivation of a mere handicrait. 
This may be so, but | think in these days any handicraft that 
is taught thoroughly is of yalue to the worker. We are so 
much given to rely upon machine work and to forget the value 
of hand work that it is important to have a subject which can 
be thoroughly taught with a good deal of detail and a good 
deal of care in small matters, so that we may realize the differ- 
ence between the handicraft and its machine representative. 

The decorative side of needlework seems likely to remain as 
a pure handicraft, even if other parts of the subject might be 
relegated to machinery. In all decorative work, in spite of 
what mechanical processes have done to give art products 
to the world, the value of the direct work of the artist is recog- 
nized, and, in these days of constantly multiplying mechanical 
devices, the individual cachet which the hand worker gives to 
what he produces is appreciated at its full value. 

This brings us to the point of view from which we may study 
the connection which needlecraft has with the subjects of the 


. school curriculum. Needlecraft has to consider the various 


materials employed to produce its effects, and their adaptabil- 
ity to the purpose which the needle has to serve, and it has 
moreover, to take into account the questions of form and 
color, which bring us to the work of the drawing classes. The 
making and cutting out of patterns is a kind of drawing to 
scale, with all that that implies of accuracy and deftness of 
manipulation. The study of form and color may be used as a 
means of educating taste in dress; simple elementary design 
may have its application in some product of the needle; and, 
if we take the history of costume as one side of the history of the 
development of civilization, we ally with our handicraft a book- 
subject of considerable culture value. The history of needle- 
work and that of costume have hitherto been considered 
studies for the connoisseur, but they are an interesting part of 
the history of human civilization, and to the woman who is 
constantly using the needle, which is probably one of the old- 
est tools in the world, it is a source of great interest to have the 
connection between her daily occupation and the general life 
of the world brought out. 

Needlework, then, that is taught on the most approved sys- 
tem that the needleworkers can find may be further developed 
into a subject of real education by having its connection with 
art and history emphasized, and emphasized in such a way that, 
while the craft is cared for, it is raised from the position of 
mechanical drudgery to take its place in enlarging the mental 
outlook and cultivating and refining the ideas of beauty in 
life. 

So much for the principal women’s handicrafts, and the sub- 
jects that they bring in their train into the school curriculum. 
The subjects that 1 should add are English, including litera- 
ture and composition, history, geography, arithmetic, and pos- 
sibly some further mathematical work, class-singing, and some 
form of drill or physical training. Every one of these sub- 
jects must be carefully treated, so that the utmost is made of 
it from the point of view of educational value. Arithmetic 
must be made practical, and include the simple keeping of ac- 
counts and expertness in any calculation that belongs to any 
subject of every-day life. It must also be scientifically treated 
so that it gives the accurate training that mathematical study 
is so well adapted to supply. History should connect itself 
with the every-day life of the community we live in. It should 
take care that the pupils know something of what rates and 
taxes are, as well as such facts as are generally given in an 
elementary history of the country. The study of geography 
has been so much improved of late years that I need scarcely 
insist on its value. e teaching of English should aim at 
giving the pupils a command of their mother tongue, both for 
speaking and for writing, in such a way as to help their power 
of expression in every-day life. It should further deal with 
literature in such a manner as to educate a taste for some of 
the fine literature of the mother tongue, and in this way supply 
a valuable resource for the leisure time of after-school life. 

There are girls to whom the every-day affairs of life appeal 
more strongly than books and ordinary school-room routine, 
and for such it is possible we may find that a modified curri- 
culum, somewhat on the lines of what I have this evening 
sketched, might prove a means of fuller education than what 
they at present receive. 

Tt is extremely satisfactory to find how keen all those who 
are concerned with the technical education of girls are to make 
their work as thorough as possible, and experiments that are 
being made in various directions will be watched with interest 
by all who care for the future of this kind of education. 








School Journeys. 


We have heard a good deal of late in reference to “school jour- 
neys;” but, before we conclude that everything educational made 
in Germany is necessarily good for this country, and ought to be 
transplanted with the least — delay, it may be well to con- 
sider what is the avowed object of this institution in Germany, 
and whether there are factors in our school life which answer the 
same purpose. 

With regard to the study oi geography, whether physical, com- 
mercial, or political, there can be no question of the value of 
these excursions, whether long ones to distant towns or short ones 
in the neighborhood of the school itself. 

The school journey has also the advantage of bringing the 
children into more actual touch with the physical world, and also 
in testing and strengthening their powers of endurance. A fort- 
night's tour as arranged by a German schoolmaster is no bad ap- 
a for compulsory —y service; for these journeys 
are no child’s play. For months before hand there is preparation 
in the class-room ; history, geography, literature, commerce, etc., 
are studied in reference to the part of the country to be visited. 
And there is physical preparation, too, in the playground. The 
actual carrying out of the program entails much hard work. Long 
distances are covered, note-books are ever in hand, and calcula- 
tions and criticism are “written up” each day after the walk is 
over. No luxuries of food or bed are permitted. 

It must be freely allowed that what the German schoolmaster 
does he does thoroughly. To some extent, and no doubt in aless 
complete way, we have the same kind of thing in this country. 
There are masters who take a class out botanizing, and such an 
expedition is no doubt, connected with the school work. Geo- 
logy, again, is, by most teachers, advanced by geological excur- 
sions. Ph a istory societies are common in schools, and do 
great . 

But the main reason why the school journey, as understood in 
Germany, could not, under present conditions, be naturalized 
among us is this. Deny it as we will, it is nevertheless true that 
the teacher wants to get away from his boys as soon as he can. 

He wants to forget that he is a teacher, and to become for an 
interval an ordinary member of society. Of course, this is the 
inevitable result of the artificial life that many teachers lead. 
While this feeling remains it would be hopeless to ask a man to 
lead twenty or forty —_ along public roads, into railway trains 
or public museums. There is no work more detested than the 
compulsory walk and church parade. This mauvaise honte ap- 

ars to be deeply rooted, and while it is so we shall never find a 
Oe number oF men to follow the German lead. There are some, 
however, who do it. Holiday walking tours are not unknown, 
and J ag idea of the public school summer camps is not very dis- 
similar. 

Still, while admitting the impossibility of transplanting this 
foreign plant, we may encourage the growth of a similar home 
os. aoe Visits to museums of a picked group of classical 

; gasworks and the like for the modern-side boy; visits to 
factories and picture galleries; half-holiday excursions to find 
some stones or plants previously spoken of in the lecture-room or 

tory; these are of great use, not only in making the work 
more real—what use, for instance, are class-room notions of phy- 
sical phy unless illustrated by the formation of the coun- 
try round the school ?—but by bringing the boys more directly in 
contact with nature. 

The school journey is a most interesting development, and the 
account which Miss Dodd gives, in Mr. Sadler’s volume of 
“ Special Re .” of two such expeditions is well worth read- 
ing, because it is full of suggestion—Condensed from “ Educa- 
tional Times.” 


s 
The Microscope in the High School. 


All study of anatomy and physiology of animals and plants 
must necessarily include a thorough examination of their tis- 
sues by the aid of the microscope. No clear idea of the struc- 
ture of muscle, nerve, bone, cartilage, secreting cell, animal- 
cules, lower cryptogamic plants, pollen grains, etc., etc., can 
be obtained by reading only. The objects must actually be 
seen. Once seen and carefully examined, they are rarely, if 
ever, forgotten. The boy who has studied with a microscope 
knows that a cell is something more than “ a circle with a little 
circle in it, containing a dot.” None but a boy brought up on 
text-books would define the object of those words. (Many 
teachers stand in awe of the microscope, and fear that they 
may damage the instrument irreparably if they try to handle 
it, while others, anxious to adopt the best methods of instruc- 
tion, find themselves hampered by the ignorance and whims 
of principals, superintendents, and school boards. The simple 
technique required for such work as teachers will have to do 
is easily learned.) High school pupils learn in two or three 
exercises all that they need to know about the use of eyepiece 
and ataeetre, mirror and diaphragm, coarse and fine adjust- 
ment, illuminating the object and finding the focus. Why can- 
not the teacher do the same? The instructor, whose superiors 
are ignorant or unappreciative of the needs of his department, 
can do nothing better than to enter upon a campaign of en- 
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lightenment, andto insist upon every possible occasion upon the 
necessity of having an equipment of microscopes. In the 
course of time, persistence will as certainly win in this case as 
it has in many similar ones, and the desired instruments will 
be purchased. A good instrument can be bought for from $18 
to $25. If it is impossible to supply each pupil in the class 
or section with a separate instrument, there ought at least to 
be one instrument, by means of which minute structures and 
organisms can be exhibited to the pupils individually. 

Too often in the past, and in some places it is still so, has the 
microscope been left in the department of physics where it is 
studied (if at all) as a means of illustrating certain principles 
of optics. Its proper sphere is that of an instrument of re- 
search, a means to an end and not the end itself. 

The microscopes having been obtained, it became necessary 
to have the specimens properly prepared before they can be ex- 
amined. This is, after all, in many cases, a very simple matter, 
consisting merely of putting the object on the slide in a drop 
of water, and covering this with a cover glass. In other cases 
good specimens, as many of the tissues of the body, for ex- 
ample, are obtainable only by special methods of preparation, 
involving, perhaps, fixing, hardening, imbedding, sectioning, 
staining, and mounting in some special manner. These meth- 
ods are, of course, familiar only to the trained histologist. 
Nevertheless, specimens prepared in this manner can now be 
obtained at very small cost from dealers in microscopical sup- 
plies, and a single set will last indefinitely, if properly handled, 
for the specimens are so mounted as to be permanently pre- 
served. Teachers of zoology, botany, and physiology can now 
easily and cheaply procure all kinds of specimens their classes 
are likely to need. 


(Charles Wright Dodge, of the University of Rochester, in ‘‘ Journa! 
of Applied Microscopy,” condensed for The School Journa/) 


« 
A Quaint Old School-Book. 


E. T. Carson, county auditor; has come into posesssion of a 

uaint mathematical volume. The title of the work is “ The 

ederal Calculator, American Schoolmaster’s Assistant, and 
Young Man’s Companion.” This book was published in Troy, 
N. Y., in 1802, the author being Daniel Hawley. 

The author, in his preface, declares that he would not have 
attempted to perfect the work had it not been for an act of 
Congress, passed in April, 1792, establishing eagles, dollars, 
dimes, cents, and mills as the common money of account in 
the United States, this mode of keeping accounts growing so 
rapidly that the author presumed he was serving the public 
by revising and adapting it. 

Among the general problems at the close of the work. are 
. number that seem peculiar at this day. Among them are 
these: 

“An ancient lady, being asked how old she was, to avoid 
a direct answer, said: I have nine children, and there are 
three years between the birth of each of them; the eldest was 
born when I was nineteen ‘years old, which is now exactly the 


‘age of the youngest. How old was the lady?” 


“ A gentleman went to sea at seventeen years of age. Eight 
years after that he had a son born, who lived forty-six years, 
arid died before his father, after whom the father lived twice 
twenty years, and then died also. I demand the age of the 
father when he died.” 


“A man, driving his geese to market, was met by a man, 
who said good-morning, with your hundred geese. I have not 
an hundred geese, says he; but if I had half as many as I now 
have, and two geesé and a half, besides the number I have al- 
ready, I should have an hundred. How many had he?” 

The last three pages of the book are taken up with what the 
author gives as “ copies,” among them being these: 

“When sororw is asleep, wake it not.” 

“ Malice seldom wants a mark to shoot at.” 

“ Better unborn than untaught.” 

“ He who seeks trouble never misses it.” 

“ Kings, as well as other men, must die.” 


—* Indianapolis News.” 


P| 


Minus a Teacher. 


The New Zealand “Schoolmaster” tells this amusing story. 
The head teacher in a Sunday school was much worvedt by the 
noise of the scholars in the room next to him. At last unable to 
bear it any longer, he mounted a chair, and looked over the par- 
tition dividing the two rooms to see who the offenders were. i> 
ing.one boy a little taller than the others talking a great deal, he: 
leant over, seized the boy by the collar, lifted him over the parti- 
tion, and banged him into a chair in his room, saying: “Now, 
be quiet.” He then resumed his lesson until about a quarter of 
an hour later, when*he saw a small head appear round the door, 
and a meek little voice said: “Please, sir, you’ve got our teach- 
er. 
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Fiction in the Teaching of History. 


By R. F. Charles. 


“‘ The Use of Historical Romances in the Teaching of History” is the 
title of an interesting paper read before the College of Preceptors, London, 
and reported in ‘‘ The Educational Times.” Among other things he says: 


“T suppose we shall all agree that the science of history can- 
not be taught in schools. Professor Seeley’s aphorism runs: 


History without political science has no fruit; 
Political science without history has no root. 


That is it; we cannot build up an inductive science without a 
store of facts. and in teaching history in schools, we cannot 
treat only such facts as bear directly on political science. 


“ But a course of good history lessons, even in junior forms, 
may lay the foundations of political science. The child may 
gradually be trained to have some notion of what is meant by 
a state, some notion of its functions, some notion of what is 
meant by law. He may learn the meaning of some technical 
terms, without which no subsequent progress is possible. But 
he cannot understand them if it is taught merely notionally and 
by itself. It would then be merely an unprofitable exercise of 
memory. We cannot teach the science of botany without the 
flowers or the weeds before us. Similarly in history, to learn 
the functions of a state, the child must be shown their working 
by the aid of imagination; first, in the simplest form, in the 
lives of individuals and their relation to other people, then in 
classes of people, the barons, the clergy, the serfs, the trad- 
ers, and their relations. To attain this, the past must some- 
how be galvanized into life. Nothing can be satisfactorily 
done till this is achieved—till the child realizes that he is 
dealing with practical matters and concrete facts, or, to use 
Carlyle’s words, till he has in his mind “some picture of the 
thing acted.” In a lecture I had the honor of delivering in 
this place some time ago, I pointed out how important a part 
geography has in bringing about this result. A good history 
lesson is thus often largely geographical. It sometimes turns 
to the history of language, and constantly deals with the mean- 
ing of words, which, in some cases, the child should be helped 
to evolve for himself. To bring out the reality of a period, 
many facts of social life must be taught—about dress, food. 
arms, trade, means of transport, amusements, and modes of 
life generally.” 


WHAT IS THE USE OF TEACHING HISTORY? 


What is the use of teaching history? Mr. Charles answers 
the question thus: 


“The answer is, that in these preliminary stages history 
is not a specialized study: it is a kind of general education, 
allied with geography on the one hand, and literature on the 
other. The specialist scientific historian looks at his facts 
only as they bear on his subiect—the history of states. The 
teacher of children uses his facts not as ends in themselves, 
though I maintain that many facts in the history of our race 
or country are worth knowing, but as means of educating the 
memory, the faculties of attention, reasoning. and judgment: 
of awakening and training the imagination, of establishing an 
ethical standard, more especially a habit of accuracy and a re- 
gard for truth. Moreover. the facts he teaches are not value- 
less. Though many of our pupils are not likely to become 
professed historians,, yet a knowledge of the principal facts 
of our history at least is necessary, if a boy is to understand 
the books he reads, the conversation he hears, and take an in- 
telligent part in his civil duties. 

“Now, the first thing to do is to make our disconnected 
facts flow in a metaphorical stream. and the second is to make 
this stream a stream of living water; to make it real. Much 
may be done by pictures.” 


HOW THE HISTORICAL NOVEL MAY HELP. 


“ To-night we have to consider what may be gained, if any- 
thing, by calling in the aid of fiction. e are confronted 
with the difficult question, If history be the quest of truth, if 
one of its objects be to teach the weighing of evidence and the 
habit of accurate statements, are We not rather hindering than 
helping our study by employing fiction? I have endeavored 
to answer this question by implication in the remarks I have 
heen making on the nature of history. To history defined as 
the residuum after the purely scientific elements have been 
subtracted, the careful use of fiction is a help. ‘The mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure,’ says Bacon, and I have shown 
that pleasure is one of the elements we need. to awaken the 
historical imagination. Again, in what way does an honestly 
attempted picture in words differ from a painted picture? No 
one doubts the use of the latter; yet, like a picture in words, it 
can never set forth the whole truth, and may contain the same 
errors. 

“We all know how Shakespeare treated history. He fol- 
lowed pretty closely a chronicle or Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ It was 
not his fault if these were untrustworthy, but he re-arranged 
the order of events and added new ones. With regard to 
characterization, he followed the general conception he got 
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from his sources, so far as he could, but he never let this in- 
terfere with a dramatic effect he wished to obtain. For mere 
facts of history, Shakespeare had a supreme contempt; they 
were to him but the rough marble out of which he carved his 
living statues. The play most frequently acted, Richard IIL, 
is a mass of misrepresentation, both of fact and character, and 
in all, we may say, the historical truth is sacrificed to dramatic 
truth. Yet we feel that Shakespeare’s plays have a value for 
the historical student, and that the saying of Pitt, that he had 
learned all the history he knew from Shakespeare, was not al- 
together absurd. What the plays of Shakespeare do is to 
show convincingly that the passions of human nature, its 
hopes and fears, and conscience, were as real in past times as 
at the present time. And this is, I suppose, what Pitt meant 
when he said that he had learned all the history he knew from 
Shakespeare’s plays. We learn from Shakespeare, not the 
real facts, but the reality of history. 


“The plays of Tennyson and Sir Henry Taylor are exam- 
ples of careful historical work. They lack, however, the dra- 
matic inspiration, and therefore fail to convince. It is not 
enough to be accurate. If the truth of history is to be flashed 
upon the mind, we must get to the soul of the character; we 
must work from within, as Shakespeare did. A mere enum- 
eration of the looks, the habits, the dress. even the words and 
actions of a character, is (not convincing.” 


ONLY BOOKS OF THE FIRST RANK SHOULD BE USED. 


In historic fiction of the first rank, the author succeeds in 
flashing upon the inward eye some more or less accu- 
rate pictures of a distant past, says the writer. In Scott. 
Thackeray, Kingsley, and others of the first rank, the romantic 
and historical elements are inextricably mingled. The heroes 
and heroines are people of the time. influencing and influenced 
by the great events of the time. This is an important point 
in determining the value of such books in teaching history. 
In more recent tales, however, beginning with Stevenson’s 
“Black Arrow,” there is a tendency to use history merely as 
a background to a romance of adventure. The result is to 
make unimportant events bulk disproportionately, and the 
main thread of history is kept so distinct from the ‘romantic 
narrative that as a youthful and very candid pupil confessed, 
“One can always skip it.” 

_ The author concludes with the following practical sugges- 
tions: 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. “To kindle the imagination, it is better to take the most 
vivid and interesting narrative or play, rather than one that is 
less interesting, though more accurate. The latter will not 
attain the object desired. for the history will be skipped, or, if 
forced on the reader, will bore him. 

2. “Some helpisnecessary in the case of Scott and Kingsley; 
words and allusions need explaining, and, more important, the 
initial difficulty and heaviness has to be got over. 


3. “ But the lesson must not become merely a literature les- 
son. as it has a tendency to become. Something can be done 
by the teacher. by drawing attention to the historical elements: 
only let him beware of making the children skeptical: that 
will come soon enough without his aid. e may well ask 
from time to time, what events, claiming to be historical, are 
noted in the novel that are not found in the school history: what 
facts may be learned from the novel about the art of war, 
abour the formation of armies; about ships; what facts of so- 
cial life, amusements, dress, food. etc. It is very useful to il- 
lustrate some description on the blackboard. to draw the plan 
of a monastery or a castle or a field of battle. Other ques- 
tions, as of characterization. will easily suggest themselves, it 
being always borne in mind that while the novel is primarily 
used to excite interest, it is not to be used to excite merely a 
vague indefinite pleasure. 


4. “ We should recollect that many historical tales that do 
not appeal to us do appeal to the young. and it may be well 
to secure their co-operation by giving them access to them. 
T find, myself; that most bovs will not willingly read Scott by 
themselves, though with a little help. and perhaps a little pres- 
sure, at the beginning of a novel. they take warmly to him. 
such writers as Hentv. Conan Dovle. Talbot. Reed—whose 
early death all lovers of good boys’ books denlore—Miss Rob- 
erts. the writer who calls herself Austin Clare, and others. 
manv of whose names and books you will find in a list written 
hv Mr. Courthone Bowen. appeal more directly to the young. 
though here, too. the historv portion reauires a little help from 
the teachers to prevent its being skipped. 

s. “Our object is to teach the bovs to read: selected pas- 
sages should be read in class. and their nrincipal points noted. 
The main part should be done out of school. 

“Tt may be asked: Would you. then. allow the nse of anv 
historical novel: is there no princinle of selection? Well. I 
dowht if life is lone enough to enable us to select very exhaus- 
tivelv. What TI should seek would be. firstly. force and vivid- 
ress: secondly. accuracy: thirdly. sympathetic treatment. I 
should prefer a broad. ereneral. historical subiect. rather than 
an historical detail. TI do not in the least mind a little nrein- 
dice on the part of the author, provided he does not wilfully 
malign the opposite party.” 
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Interesting Features of Education in Sweden. 


More money is expended for education in Sweden in propor- 
tion to national wealth than in any other European country, ac- 
cording to Dr. Harris’ latest educational report. Instruction in 
the state or national schools is mainly gratuitous. Education in 
the common schools is similar for both sexes. Secondary educa- 
. tion is free for boys, but the higher education of girls is entirely a 
private undertaking. There are no boys’ boarding schools in 
Sweden, and but one for girls. 

Since 1875 the state has paid two-thirds of the teachers’ salary, 
which amounted to 700 crowns ($187). The rest is paid by the 
parish. The school age is from 7 to 14, and co-education is 
everywhere prevalent up to 10 years of age. 

The national schools of Sweden are of several kinds. 

(1) Infant schools, where children are taught the elements of 
reading, writing, religion, arithmetic, and in the towns, needle- 
work. 

(2) National schools proper, where instruction in plain and 
fluent reading of the Swedish language is given, generally by the 
phonetic method; and where religion, Bible history, church sing- 
ing, writing, and the four rules of arithmetic are taught. This is 
the compulsory minimum course and its results, according to the 
report, are that ali read well, that the majority write a fair hand 
and that they spell fairly well. Aside from the compulsory 
course, instruction is given in geography, Swedish and general 
history, arithmetic to and including the double rule of three in 
whole numbers and fractions; in geometry, geometrical drawing, 
natural history, needlework, gymnastics, military drill, and in 
the upper classes for girls, cooking. 


(3) Higher national schools possessed in common by Several 
parishes, are opened 24 weeks in a year to give opportunity to 
children of the working classes, while at the same time allowing 
them to continue their manual labor. Only pupils graduating 
from the national schools are admitted. In + bon blcher schools 
the subjects are the same as taught in the lower national schools, 
except that a foreign language is sometimes taught. The teach- 
ers must have studies at the university. These schools are en- 
tirely distinct from the people’s high schools and the burger 
schools in the towns, for the working and middle classes. 

There were 7,684 women teachers in Sweden in 1890 and 5,060 
men teachers. 

The salary is the same for men and. women in the country 
schools, in Stockholm a woman teacher receives about two-thirds 
as much as a man. 

There were about 75 secondary schools in Sweden in 1892-3 
with 14,608 students. Thirty of these schools fulfil requirements 
leading to the universities. The costof instruction is from $8 to 
$10 for each student. In 1891, 650 students, 15 of whom were 
women, passed the examination admitting them to the universi- 
ties. 

The state has attended to the education of women by found- 
ing special female training colleges and by giving women the 
same rights in the universities as men. omen are excluded 
from the professional schools for engineering, ship-building, vet- 
inerary surgery, etc., but admitted to those of the fine arts, those 
' for — and gymnastics. As teachers, head mistresses, mem- 

bers of school boards, lady inspectors and writers on pedagogics, 
the influence of women is steadily increasing, and the social posi- 
tion of the woman teacher, be she governess or school mistress, 
is a highly esteemed one. 

Sloyd was taught in 1895 schools of Sweden in the year 1894. 
The government and several agricultural societies aid 25 agri- 
cultural schools, which aim to give practical instruction to 
young meg, so that they may carry on farms of their own. Be- 
sides this, two dairy schools and 18 dairy stations give regular 
instructions in dairying. A horticultural school was opened in 
1890 at Norrviken, with a two years’ course in the practical 
management of a en and in floriculture. There are also sev- 
eral private housekeeping schools, where girls are trained in the 
practical and theoretical requirements of domestic economy. 

The Swedes do not neglect the training of weak and sickly 
children. Since 1885 the Society of the Fresh Air Fund, estab- 
lished in Stockholm, has provided summer homes in the coun- 
try for 3,352 children, these being sent out usually in colonies of 
about 25 each. While in the summer colony all school work is 
forbidden, but the children are given — employment, such 
as keeping rooms in order, — in the kitchen, ing the 
yards in order, carrying water, wood, etc. The children aieo keep 
their own clothing in order under the supervision of the matron. 
Good manners, order, cleanliness, and morals are taught in the 
summer colonies. 

The Scandinavian School Congress, attended by nearly 7,000 
teachers, meets every five years at one of the three Scandina- 
vian capitals. About 3,700 teachers attend from Sweden, 1,200 
from Norway, 1,500 from Denmark and 300 from Finland. The 
subjects awakening the most discussion at the last meeting were 
religious education in the schools, historical instruction,land the 
peace movement. 
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Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educational ques- 
ions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL cannotindorse, but which are thought-provoking and interesting 
enough to be worth the space they take up. 








Teachers’ Examinations. 


I wish to thank you for the stand you are taking in regard 
to examinations. 1 believe there is more sin, cruelty, and in- 
justice practiced in this department than most people have 
any idea of. This examination business is a veritable golgo- 
tha to many of our very best teachers; indeed, they dread it more 
than do the poor teachers, as a rule. The wiser the person, the 
more convinced is he that he cannot answer every puzzling 
question that might be asked him, and that he is liable to slip 
and be cast out, and sent to Coventry. 

I saw it stated in The Journal within the last two years that 
33% per cent. of those in the state of New York holding 
second-grade certificates failed to get any certificate at the 
next examination. 

Is it possible that one-third of our teachers worthy of a 
second-class certificate know less after teaching two years than 
when examined, or before teaching at all? What kind of 
schools must the state of New York have where teachers be- 
come less fit to teach the more experience they have? 

Lawyers, physicians, ministers, mechanics of every class, 
and even chimney-sweeps, are supposed to be improved by 
experience. The only person in the whole range of human 
activities who is not benefited by experience is the school 
teacher. Experience counts nothing with him. It is sup- 
posed that it causes him to deteriorate, therefore he must be 
examined every fifteen days, more or less. , 

What you say regarding the promotion of teachers in New 
York city is to the point. I have seen many schools where 
even the best scholar would not make the best principal, by 
a long ways. I would not want to promote on scholarship 


alone. 
J. Fairbanks. 
Springfield, Mo. 


**Up-State Teachers” Not Wanted. 


So we “ up-the-state teachers need never apply 
To teach in the schools of Greater New York! 
How mighty they’ve grown, since. they've reached -out their 
arms 
And taken within all the Westchester farms, 
And part of the sands of Long Island’s poor lands! 
What next shall we learn that the Tiger demands? 
Has he never learned that the rest of the state 
Has had much to do in making him great? 
That all the great things that the Greater New York 
Can do, or can boast, we have shared in the work? 
Perhaps he’ll refuse to take money from here 
To pay for-the goods that we purchase each year. 
What say you, rich merchants, will you, too, deny 
When we go to your city your store goods to buy, 
And tell us your people can buy all your goods, 
That you need not the funds from the countryman’s woods, 
Nor the proceeds of farms, of the dairy, or fields, 
Nor aught that the “ up-the-state” farming land yields? 
Oh, no! You are ready to take all our grains, 
But seem to be loath to take some of our brains; 
You seem to forget the best blood you have got 
Has come, as a rule, from the countryman’s cot! 
You've scarcely a man that’s attained world renown 
But what had his start in some back, country town. 
Just think—what a little, small pattern of man! 
And find one so narrow in country who can. 
We'd call “ Small Potatoes!” if you were up here, 
“ And few in a hill!” when we saw you draw near, 
Or “ Cabbage-Head Tiger!” who talks like the fools 
Who try to get power by killing the schools! 
Excuse the rough words; it is this that I meant; 
We'd simply behold you, with silent contempt! ’ 
ero. 
Date, From Up the State. 





Chicago Discussions. 


I was much interested in the discussion that took place in 
Chicago, and write to inquire if there are any such discussions 
in New York or Brooklyn. I have attended many meetings 
in both these cities, and must say they seem a geat deal live- 
lier out there than we do here. Possibly it may be in the 
reporter. I notice that Mr. Giffin, who was so much thought 
of here is a favorite out there. He deserves to be. I looked 
in vain to find something about Col. Parker. Is he not in 
Chicago yet? If so, how is it that we do not hear from him? 


F. L. M 
Newark, 
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The New England plan of placing the appointment 
of a state superintendent in the hands of a state board 
of education is the most sensible one that has yet been 
tried. It is the only plan that has proved successful 
in keeping politics and politicians (as much as is pos- 
sible in this country) out of the education department 
and in retaining the services of tried and able men 
whose continuance in office will benefit the common- 
wealth. New York and most of the other states still 
adhere to an antiquated method which drags the office 
into the pernicious system of party spoils. There is 
absolutely no guarantee that fitness will be considered 
in the selection of the superintendent, nor does efficient 
service count as the highest claim for selection ; and 
yet these ought to be the first and final considerations. 
Thus it happens that a strong man like Judge Draper 
who had in him much of the stuff that made Horace 
Mann could be succeeded by a politician of the stripe 
of Crooker of Buffalo. What will the legislature do 
with Dr. Skinner on February 9? Will they re-appoint 
him simply and solely because he is the best man 
for the place? It certainly ought to be done. 

The appointment of a state superintendent for New 
York ought to be turned over to the board of regents. 
The sooner this is done, the better for the state and 
the country. The example of New York will set the 
other states to thinking. 





A college education means that a man shall have 
breadth enough to understand men of various kinds 
before he takes up any specialization. The danger 
now is that men do not understand other men. Men 
think along different lines on important subjects. The 
college must give such training as shall make its stud- 
ents understand their fellow-men. The man who goes 
direct from the high school into a specialty, be it law, 
medicine, or theology, has not that basis of under- 
standing his fellow men. The educated man is one 
that understAnds his surroundings. The college aims 
to accomplish this by planting a philosophical mode 
thought in the minds of its students. True, it does 
not always accomplish this, but that is its aim. 





It seems after all that the teacher ranks next to the 
clergyman in expectation of living to a good old age. 
Physicians agree that among the elements which con- 
tribute to long life are sobriety, regular hours, out- 
door exercise, some mental occupation, and above all, 
serenity. Clergymen comply with these conditions 
more than people in other walks of life. Neuville’s 
table of professional men gave the following averages 
of the length of life in 1,000 cases taken for illustra- 
tion : clergymen, 66 ; farmers, 65 ; teachers, 59 ; mer- 
chants, 57; lawyers, 54; physicians, 52. 

Kasper’s table shows that the percentage in England 
of those who become 70 years old is as follows : 
Clergymen, 42 per cent. ; farmers, 40 ; merchants, 33 ; 
teachers, 27. 
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One of the “living questions” of the day is the 
official recognition of political parties. This is cer- 
tainly a new movement. In the early days of the re- 
public it was known that there were two parties, the 
Federal and the Anti-Federal, but this fact never ap~ 
peared in laws. Now it is proposed to regulate the 
primary meetings of parties; in fact, we have come 
to a time when the government recognizes it is run by 
two parties. Party fealty is encouraged, it being 
thought that unless there are two great political 
organizations, representing clear and defined ideas of 
governmental policy, the stability of the republic is 
not firm. The criticism of the minority party and 
their honest efforts to gain supremacy will temper the 
administration of the majority party and insure purity 
of conduct. Progress seems possible only along 
party lines and party principles. It can be done only 
by organized effort of party machinery. 





In the present number are given several abstracts 
of important educational articles that have appeared 
in current periodicals ; also digests of papers read at 
recent meetings. Zhe School Journal purposes to make 
this'a strong feature in the coming year. Digests of 
valuable educational articles published in the journals 
and magazines of this country, France, Germany, 
England, Canada, South America, and Australia will 
be presented. It is the plan to devote one number 
each month to these, that the readers of Zhe Journal 
may obtain a comprehensive view of what is being 
done along educational lines throughout the civilized 
world. The abstracts will be similar in character to 
those published in “The Literary Digest” and the 
“Review of Reviews.” 





The Chattanooga Meeting. 
FROM THE EAST. 

Superintendents can reach Chattanooga by two main routes: 
By the Southern Railway, which leaves New York, via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at 12.05 (night), and at 4.20.P. M. By 
the Norfolk and Western Railway, which leaves New York 
foot of Liberty street at 3.30 P. M. The price is the same by 


either route. 
FROM THE WEST. 


The train leaves Cincinnati by the Queen and _ Crescent 
route at 830 A. M., and 8 P. M. From Louisville at 7.45 
P. M. The prospects now are of a good meeting. 





Rates to Chattanooga, 


New York to Chattanooga and return, good for ten days, 
$27.50. Sleeping cars, $5.50. Rates from Cincinnati to Chat- 
tanooga and return, $10.15. Sleeping cars, $3.25. This is 
the Queen and Crescent Railraad. There are two routes from 
New York, via the Southern, and via the Norfolk and West- 
ern. 


Important Educational Meetings. 


February 18-19, 1808. National Kindergarten Union at the 
Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
Boston, President. 

February 22-24, 1898.—Meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Chattanooga, Tenn. Hon. Nathan C, Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, President; Supt. 
Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga., Secretary. 

July 7-12, 1898. Meeting of the National Educationa 
Association, at Washington, D. C., Supt. James Greenwood 
Kansas City, Mo., President ; Irwin Shepard ; Winona, Minn. 
Secretary. 

_ Trans-Mississippi Educational Convention at Omaha, Neb, 
in June. 

The Eastern Ohio and Western West Virginia Superinte:d- 
ents and Principals’ Round Table will meet at Wellsburg, 
West Va., March 3 to 5. 
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New Jersey Teachers’ Convention. 


Trenton, N. J.—The forty-third annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association opened Dec. 27. The in- 
terest centered principally in the fight over the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, of Jersey City, one of 
the champions of the fund, and whose untiring zeal went far 
to secure its adoption by the legislature, is the leader of its 
radical supporters. She, however, goes farther than many 
— are supporters of the fund, and so they are divided them- 
selves. 

Dr. Green, principal of the state schools, welcomed the 
teachers. He referred to the distinguished record of the asso- 
ciation, which was organized in 1854, saying that time was 
measured by events rather than by the calendar. 

He pointed out the great strides made during the life of the 
association in education and science, holding that practically 
all great progress had been made in that time. 

association had kept pace with the general progress. 
On its platform had been first discussed many new ideas which 
had meant much for the educational interests of the state. 

He alluded to some of the most important of these, includ- 
ing the abolishment of the examination clause in the teacher’s 
license system, the raising of the school tax from $4 to $5 per 
child, the raising.of the salary of county superintendents, and 
the introduction of manual training. 

Pres. J. Howard Hulsart, in his response, said that he rec- 
ognized the fact that the gathering of so many representative 
teachers from different sections of the state was an important 
occasion. . 

He had no sooner completed his remarks than the fight over 
the teachers’ retirement fund began, Mr. Thompson, of 
Orange, rising to offer amendments to the constitution, abol- 
ishing the section providing for a committee on nominations, 
making fifty a quorum, instead of fifteen, and making the bal- 
loting for officers the first duty of the session, instead of the 
last. The amendments were introduced by the Allen faction, 
and their purpose is said to be to throw the selection of officers 
entirely on the floor. The president of the association set the 
following afternoon as a time for discussion of the amend- 
ments. : 

Treas. H. C. Harris, of Bayonne, offered the following re- 
solutions: 

Resolved, that the committee of the state association on 
teachers’ retirement fund. known as the congressional district 
committee, be discontinued by this association, in order that 
the trustees of the retirement fund may have the appointment 
of all the official committees. 

Resolved, that the members of the teachers’ retirement fund 
who are members of the State Teachers’ Association consti- 
tute a committee to select trustees for the teachers’ retirement 
fund, and that their selection shall be the selection of the state 
association without further action. 

Resolved, that at any time hereafter when it shall devolve 
upon the president to appoint officers for the retirement fund 
it shall be the duty of the members of this fund who are mem- 
bers of the state association to submit names from which he 
shall make selections. 

While these resolutions seemed in line with Miss Allen’s ob- 
ject. thev did not suit her entirely. and she rose to object to 
them. The trouble was; that they did awav with the committee 
of which she is a member. and through which she hopes to get 
amendments to the law successfully lobbied through the com- 
ing session of the legislature. She recalled how the efforts 
of this committee had led to the passage of the law now on 
the statute books. 


The discussion of the resolutions was postponed until the 
next morning. 

The president appointed as a nominating committee: John 
Enright, of Freehold: Miss M. J. B. Thomas, Bayonne; S. D. 
Hoffman, Atlantic Citv: H. Brewster Willis, New Brunswick, 
and Franklin Thorn, Paterson. 


The latter, who is the Miss Allen candidate for president, 
declined to serve, and W. L. R. Haven, of Morristown, was 
appointed in his place. 

The first paper was read by State Supt. Charles J. Baxter, on 
“Truth.” The speaker said that the road of truth was a rocky 
one. A person following it would be confronted with self 
interests and manv other obstacles. The tendency to miscon- 
ception was not due alwavs to inherited depravity, but often 
to early influences. Teachers. therefore. could do much to 
advance the cause of truth. They should fit themselves for 
their task by bringing life and work closer to truth itself. 


Pupils are too often led to believe that they are thinking 
when they are onlv puzzled. They are led to believe that they 
have mastered difficult problems when they have only gained 
an inkling into them. 


Miss Sarah A. Dynes. of the state normal school, gave a 
talk on “ The Study of History Comnared with Reading His- 
tory.” She gave a brief history of history and the influences, 
past and present. which have affected its character. She de- 
scribed how it is being taught in our universities, where Amer- 
ican history is not the basis, but the last link in the chain of 
history, viewed from a philosophical standpoint. In the public 
schools it should relate chiefly to this country, and be first 
geographical, showing the gpread of the nation, and then so- 
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ciological, showing how the people had formed their govern- 
ments. It should show how commerce had grown, and why; 
how we support ourselves, and the condition of our manufac- 
turers and of the workmen, and the local history to be gath- 
ered about the school. Miss Dynes described some of the 
shortcomings of present methods, and claimed that time was 
wasted, history perverted, and the real life of the people not 
taught in many schools. 


Owing to illness, the lecturer of the evening, Dr. Mabie, was 
not present, his place being taken by Prof. Francis H. Stod- 
dard, of the New York university. Prof. Stoddard delivered 
an address on social and educational theories of three hundred 
years ago. He described the sixteenth century as the age of 
romance, but said the nineteenth century was the greatest age 
of romance, although the practical age, and gave illustrations 
to prove this. To link the past with the present, he gave as 
the duty of teachers, and said that much could be learned from 
the theories of the sixteenth century. The speaker described 
three of the romantic theories of the sixteenth century—Sir 
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Dr. J. M. Green, Principal of the State Normal Sctool, Trenton, N, J. 


Thomas More’s Utopia, the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney, and 
Lord Bacon’s New Atlantis—and showed how these writers 
in picturing ideal lands had hit on many theories, which had 
since been put in operation. He pointed out that the tendency 
was in the direction of doing away with individuality for the 
common good, the basic principle of their belief. 


TUESDAY’S SESSIONS. 


Miss Allen’s friends flocked around her, and came from 
Jersey City and Hoboken in large numbers, but they failed 
to win. She had to back down from her plan of winning on 
the floor, and doing away with committee manipulation of the 
association. The first point was won by the radical fund, 
when the resolutions introduced by Treasurer Harris came up. 
They were amended by Prof. Manness, to strengthen the 
phraseology, and were supported by him. 

Supt. John Enright expressed his hearty sympathy for the 
retirement fund, and favored the resolutions as calculated to 
promote harmony. 


The vote was fifty-two for the resolutions and fifty-four 
against, and the president declared them lost. It was marked 
in the vote, which was a rising one, that the women were with 
Miss Allen, almost unanimously, and the men as generally 
against her. 

In the afternoon, Prin. Franklin Thorn presented the annual 
report of the pension committee. He recounted the pro- 
gress of the movement, the difficulties, and the futile efforts 
last winter to amend the law. He asserted that it was the one 
live topic in educational circles. Over $15,000 had been re- 
ceived in the fund, and five teachers had obtained annuities. 
The number of applications for annuities under consideration 
was four. 


The president then announced the proposed amendments 
to the constitution open for discussion. Mr. Thompson, of 
Orange, who introduced the amendments, stated that he did 
not think the convention prepared to take intelligent action 
upon them. He therefore asked to withdraw the amendments, 
and in their place introduce a resolution providing for a com- 
mittee to revise the constitution. The permission to withdraw 
the amendments was granted. Dr. Green moved that the ap- 
pointments be made in the morning. He said there had never 
been strife in the association, and there should not be now. 
He had given his pledge to the fund, and he did not know 
what it meant to back out. His amendment and the resolu- 
tion passed without opposition. 
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The first paper of the day was by Prof. Samuel Weir, of the 
New York university, on “ Rosseau’s Social Theory the Key 
to His Emile.” 

Charles H. Johnson, of Montclair, followed with an address 
on “ The Relation of Our Schools to Patriotism and Citizen- 
ship.” The speaker took as the basis of his address the fact 
that republics have not survived eternally. Whether this re- 

ublic lives or not depends on whether we prove true to the 
feadamental principles on which the government is based. 
He predicted that the influence of the public schools would 
have great effect on the future welfare of the country. 

The last on the program for the morning was an address by 
Prof. Alexander T. Ormond, of Princeton university, on “A 
Phase of Herbert Spencer’s Pedagogy.” 

Prof. Ormond first called attention to the fact that Spencer’s 
book on education was written a generation ago, and that 
much he favored has been adopted, and now seems common- 
place. He held that the end of education must be a compre- 
hensive one. Educators had been too apt to adopt methods 
which resulted in a forcing process. Spencer protested against 
this, and wanted education to be more natural—to follow the 
natural order of the development of the child mind. Spencer 
was given up to a scientific education, and Prof. Ormond took 
exception to this. Instruction should appeal to the sentiment. 
It was a fatal mistake to educate the intellect alone. Spencer 
said the zsthetic education should be regulated to the leisure 
part of life. The theory was a false one. Only when art and 
science join hands can adequate results be brought about. 

The speaker was also opposed to Spencer’s idea of punish- 
ment. It was calculated to overthrow moral power. Prof. 
Ormond held that the most effective punishment is that which 
changes the evil doer unto a well doer. Forgiveness and 
mercy may become the most potent agencies of punishment. 


He also took issue with Spencer on the latter’s theories as to 
moral education, holding that you must build up the con- 
science of the child, and that you need not hesitate to appeal 
to its sense of right and wrong. 

Prof. Ormond said that he was not speaking as to methods, 
but he was afraid that in our dealings with religious education 
we had been too sensitive about its relation to the public. We 
should not be afraid to make God the center of education, and 
the Bible the great educational instrument it should be. 

At the afternoon session C. B. Gilbert, Ph.D., superintend- 
ent of the Newark schools, spoke on the “Correlation of 
Studies.” He showed that this was the natural method. It 
was impossible to take a subject and say that it belonged en- 
tirely in one division of the course of study. 

He claimed for a correlative course of study economy in the 
administration of the curriculum of studies. It had become 
complex, but people would no more go back to the exclusive 
teaching of the three R’s than to the stage-coach. The course 
must take in the whole child, and satisfy his every want; hence, 


the curriculum could not be simplified by cutting out; and the. 


only other way was by bringing the studies together. 

He declared that education is divided into three great di- 
visions; creating a high purpose, acquainting the child with its 
needs, conditions, and possibilities, and giving means to ac- 
complish this end. 

Prof. Gilbert deprecated concentrating any course of study 
around one branch. In the past the most neglected thing in 
the school had been the child. It had been shaped to ft a 
course of study made by raan. 

The next paper was by Charles Jacobus, A.M., now of 
Springfield, Mass., on “The Modern Archimedes.” Taking 
the child character as the weight, and drawing the lever and 
fulcrum, he showed the teacher, the parents, the family, and 
the ae as Archimedes’ power moving the weight. The 
teacher sometimes moved, not only the child character, but 


lifted up the mother, the family, and even the whole commun- 


ity, as well. 

The greater part of teaching had been done with the thought 
that knowledge is power. The greater truth was that charac- 
ter is power. 

Prof. Jacobus deduced from answers received to inquiries 
sent out some time ago the belief that an encouraging amount 
of moral training is being done in the schools. In disciplin- 
ing, the teachers appeal to higher motives, and while less dis- 
cipline is needed, it is more complex, but less striking, in a lit- 
eral sense. 

He gave the credit of the advance to the teachers, as the re- 
sult of their broader education, of their making studies more 
interesting, and of their leading the scholar to feel that he is 
a factor in human progress. Hindrances to improvement 
were found in the tendency to material interest, the laxity of 
home life, the undervaluing by many of what the teachers told 
them of the dignity and importance of character. 


In the evening, “The Present Conditions, Problems, and 
Piuspects of Child Study” was the subject of an address by 
G. wey 8 Hall, LL.D., of Clark university. He gave great 
praise to Dr. Green and Miss Williams of the state schools for 
what they have done in this line, and gave many interesting 
and curious discoveries made as to the growth of the mind 
= bodies of children, and the lessons to be learned there- 
rom. 


He advocated hearty laughing and hearty crying on the part 
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of children as expanding the soul. Children have an inalien- 
able right to be happy. It makes for health and growth. Ex- 
ercise also was their prerogative, as, for one thing, it is impos- 
sible to have a healthy will without healthy muscles to respond. 
The training of the muscles makes for strength of will and 
fixity of purpose. 

Growth he described as the normal condition. Hereditary 
disease could be foretold before it came on, by the stoppage 
of growth. Parents should stamp out everything in the way 
of growth—the second growth, particularly—as it went more 
toward the development of the powers than of the size of the 
body, and would not come if conditions were not favorable. 

Dr. Hall pointed out many of the dangers to which youth 
of both sexes is subjected during the years of growth before 
full maturity is obtained, and presented forcibly the need of 
clean, pure lives. Many of his statements as to the phenom- 
ena of growth were extremely curious, as well as beneficial, 
in showing what training and care is needed to secure proper 
development. 

After the evening lecture the members of the state board of 
education gave a reception to the teachers, in the gymnasium. 
Refreshments were served. 

Later there was a banquet in the Trenton house, attended by 
a number of the teachers. 


¥ 
‘N. E. A. Notes. 


All the public school teachers of Washington were sum- 
moned to the Central High Schooi hall, on the aiternoon of 
Jan. 19, to meet representatives from the N. E. A. local com- 
mittee. Mr. Whelpley, president of the board of school trus- 
tees and chairman oi the N. E. A. committee on membership, 
presiding, introduced Dr. Whitman, president of Columbian 
college and chairman oi the executive committee, whose theme 
was the good that teachers may expect to receive trom the 
convention. 

Dr. Whitman brought out the idea, that in former days ed- 
ucational thought followed the line of alliteration in the three 
r’s, while to-day it takes rather the two i’s; information and 
inspiration. 

In speaking of the former, he used the metaphor of the acres 
which all are tilling, each in his own little field, some so dili- 
gently and with such absorbed attention that the fact that other 
ground exists, with other crops, is quite forgotten. Meeting 
other workers and gaining new facts and ideas, his horizon 
broadens, and thereafter he tills a wider stretch. 


However, teaching is not merely the gathering and impart- 
ing of facts, but the making over of truth. Besides informa- 
tion, man needs inspiration. The speaker said that Maria 
Parloa’s cook book contains more information than all the 
poetry of the Elizabethan age, yet there is no question as to 
which represents the life, the thought, the progress of man- 
kind. The forces of American history are to be found in 
American manhood and womanhood. Such names as Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Grant, sum up the history of the past cen- 
tury. New Hampshire is known the world over as the birth- 
place of Webster, Massachusetts as the home of- Adamses, Vir- 
ginia, of Henry and Jefferson, Kentucky, of Clay. So, in the 
educational world to-day there are a dozen men and women 
making educational history, and by attending conventions, 
each teacher’s ‘soul is quickened by seeing, touching, hearing 
them. The mingling with such lights makes each a part oi 
the brilliance shed. 

So these two i’s produce perfect vision, if focused upon the 
same point, as they cannot help being, in this coming conven- 
tion. 

Col. Blount, president of the committee of one hundred, 
next spoke upon what Washington offers to the teachers who 
will visit the city, urging that all teachers of the capital im- 
press upon their friends abroad, in correspondence, if no other 
means be possible, the thought of the information and inspir- 
ation that cannot but be gained from such buildings as the 
Congressonal Library, Smithsonian Institute, the National 
Museum; indeed; all of the public buildings, as well as the 
former haunts and homes of the great. 

Mr. Thomas W. Smith, who was next introduced, said that, 
as chairman of the finance committee, he would meet the 
teachers in section meetings, but would say no more at that 
time. 

Supt. Powell spoke with pleasure of the enthusiasm which 
had been aroused by the able addresses, saying that the coming 
educational convention is demanding, commanding, and re- 
ceiving the best thought and effort of the best people of the 
city, and it is but fitting that teachers should lend a hand. 
The teacher, he said, receives better attention to-day than 
formerly, and receives it because he deserves it. Contact with 
others, and studying the plans of others have lifted him. 
Such influences will be felt-in all of the seventeen sections into 
which the convention will be divided. 

Mr. Whelpley then adjourned the meeting. 


Jennie S. Campbell. 
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Program of the International Kindergarten Union. 


Official program of the Convention of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, to be held in the halls of Philadelphia normal 
school, Thirteenth and Spring Garden streets. 

FRIDAY, 10 A. M., FEB. 18, 1898. 

Address of welcome, Mr. Samuel B. Huey, president board ot 
education ; Mr. Simon Gratz, chairman normal school committee; 
Mr. George H. Cliff, principal Philadelphia normal school. 

Roll call and brief reports from delegates. 

Treasurer’s and secretary’s reports. 

Reports of committees on Child Study; Litereture, Magazines 
and Libraries; appointment of various committees. 

FRIDAY, 2:30 P. M. 

Conference on kindergarten training. 

Address of welcome, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, board of educa- 
tion. 

Report from committee on training, Mrs. A. H. Putnam, Chi- 
cago. 

Discussion, Miss Laura Fisher, Boston; Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, 
New York. 

Address, “‘ Color System of Teaching Music,” Prof. Daniel 
Batchellor, Philadelphia. 











Lyman Abbott, D, D. 


FRIDAY, 8 P. M. 

Address of welcome, Dr. Edward Brooks, superintendent of 
public schools, Philadelphia. 

Response by the president, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston. 

Address, “The Meaning of Infancy and Education;” Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia college, N. Y. 

Address, “ Religion in the Kindergarten,” Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Brooklyn. 

SATURDAY, 9:30 A. M., FEB. 19. 

Business session. 

Conference of music committee. 

Report of committee, Miss Marie Hofer, Chicago. 

SATURDAY, 8 P. M. 

Address, “ Practical Problems in the Kindergarten,” Miss 
Susan E. Blow. 

Address, “ The Kindergarten as a Psychological Laboratory,” 
Dr. Lightner Witmer, University of Pennsylvania. 

Address, “ Froebel as a Philosopher,” Mr. James L. Hughes, 
superintendent of schools, Toronto. 


Urging a Successor to Supt. Skinner. 


Albany, N. Y.—Some Republican senators are urging Ex- 
State Sen. Cuthbert W. Pound as a successor to State Supt. of 
Pub. Inst. Charles R. Skinner. The election is by joint bal- 
lot, and takes place next month. M. Pound writes, however, 
that he is not a candidate against Dr. Skinner. 


After State Supt, Skinner. 


Charges of fraud in the matter of teachers’ examinations 
have been made by Mrs. Julia K. West, the retiring school 
commissioner of Richmond county, New York. Mrs. West 
says that after trying in vain to get State Supt. Charles R. 
Skinner and Deputy Supt. Ainsworth to make a public inves- 
tigation, she has forwarded the proofs of her allegations to 


Gov. Black. 
Religious Garb in Poughkeepsie. 


Albany, N. Y.—Supt. Charles R. Skinner has been served 
with papers ifi the appeal of Edward Keyser, of Poughkeepsie, 
from the action of the board of education of that city in leas- 
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ing for school purposes, at the rate of $1 per year, the build- 
ings known as schools No. 11 and 12, both buildings the proper- 
ty of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic church, and in employing four 
teachers, two in each school, who are members of the Roman 
Catholic church, dress in a garb peculiar to their sect, and 
are addressed in the school by their names, prefixed by the 
term “ Sister.” The appellant alleges that the school is under 
the direction of a religious denomination, and that denom- 
inational doctrines are taught therein, contrary to the state 
constitution. The superintendent is asked to set aside the ac- 
tion of the board authorizing this condition of affairs. 

The case is similar to that in the city of Watervliet, in which 
a decision was given by Supt. Skinner some months ago, pro- 


hibiting the teachers from wearing a religious garb while in . 


the service of the board of education. 


The Quebec Educational Bill. 


The educational bill discussed at the last meeting of the legis- 
lature of the province of Quebec, did not succeed in passing 
both chambers of that body. In the legislative assembly the 
government has a majority and there the bill was in favor, being 
a government measure; but it was thrown out in the legislative 
council, and is at length being severely criticized by the people as 
they begin to see that there is more politics than education in 
the measure. Our ccrrespondent writes that Zhe School Journal 
caused a genuine surprise to Dr. Harper himself, the popular in- 
spector of superior schools of Quebec. He had no suspicion 
that there existed a minister of education de facto in his province 
until he read that number. It ought to be “ Minister of Educa- 
tion,” but it isn’t. Had the Education Bill passed, our corres- 
pondent adds, a politician would have received the appoint- 
ment, whereas Dr. Harper is not a politician, but only an educa- 
tionist. 


Prof. Russell Dean of the Teachers College. 


Prof. James E. Russell has been appointed dean of the New 
York Teachers college, just incorporated asa part of Colum- 
bia university. Pres. Seth Low, of the university, in announc- 
ing the appointment of Prof. Russell, said that he would be at 
the head of the college and its educational affairs as Pres. Her- 
vey was. 

For Uniform Requirements. 


A conference of representatives from the leading women’s 
colleges of the country was held at Barnard college, a few days 
ago. The meeting was under the auspices of the League of 
Parents and Teachers, its purpose being to arrange some plan 
for making college entrance requirements more nearly alike 
in the various women’s colleges. The problem of fitting a 
girl for college often causes such interference with the sched- 
ule of a school, requiring the maximum amount of time from 
the highest-salaried teachers, that many private schools have 
been obliged to refuse college-fitting work. Several years ago 
some fifteen girls were prepared and sent to college by one of 
the large private schools of the city. The colleges represented 
were five: Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and Bar- 
nard. Some of the students needed Greek and some did not: 
Others had to have two modern languages, besides Latin; still 
others required only one. The girls requiring Greek had to 
study different authors, and in hardly two cases was the 
amount to be covered the same. Not even the Latin require- 
ment agreed in all cases. Mathematics, especially algebra, 
proved another stumbling block. These fifteen girls required 
double, and in one or two of the subjects, treble, the number 
of classes a week, during a period of preparation extending 
over two years, that would have been necessary had the en- 
trance requirements of the colleges been uniform. 

The subject was thoroughly discussed at the Barnard college 
conference, and while the matter was not definitely settled, 
some changes in the entrance requirements will ultimately be 
made. Among those who took an active part in thes subject 
were Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe college; Dr. James 
M. Taylor, president of Vassar college; Dean Louis Snow, of 
the women’s college, Brown university; Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, 
president of Wellesley college, and Prof. Mary A. Jordan, head 
of the English department at Smith college. Miss Lois A. 
Bangs, president of the League of Parents and Teachers, was 
also prominent in the movement. 


Supt. Kratz Reappointed. 


Sioux City, lowa.—Mr. H. E. Kratz has been re-appointed 
superintendent of the Sioux City schools, to serve for two 
years from July 1, 1898, at a salary of $2,500 a year. 

Prof. Kratz & been in charge of the public schools of Sioux 
City since November, 1891, and is now serving his seventh 
year in that position. He is an educator of experience and 
ability, and under his direction the city schools have reached 
a high degree of excellence. 

The salary for the next year is $250 higher than that which 
he is drawing at the. present time. Prof. Kratz was formerly 
getting $2,500 a year, but when the school board during the re- 
trenchment movement of a few months ago cut the salaries of 
a number of the teachers, Prof. Kratz voluntarily offered to 
accept a reduction of $250, an offer which was gratefully re- 
ceived by the board. 
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Training Schools for Rhode Island. 


Providence, R. I.—The state normal school will establish a 
system next month for the maintenance of training schools in 
several cities and towns. In places where there are graded 
schools, two rooms of pupils will be set apart, to be presided 
over by a critic teacher with a normal student in each room 
under the direction of the critic. The town or city will be ex- 
pected to pay only an ordinary salary to this critic teacher, 
but the state is to pay an additional amount, so as to secure a 
teacher of the highest ability. The advantage to the local 
school will be that it will not be required to pay for but one 
teacher for the two rooms. The advantage to the normal will 
be in securing school children by the roomful, where the nor- 
mal students can study practical teaching under a critic 
teacher. 

While this method of teaching teachers in training schools is 
not new in its essential features in the city of Providence, its 
extension to the surrounding towns is an entirely new de- 
parture, due to the intention of the management of the school 
to extend its usefulness as soon as it is removed to the new 
building now being completed. 


Teacher Dissects a Cat Before a Class. 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y..—The Matteawan board of educa- 
tion has received complaint regarding the dissection of a cat 
by one of the.teachers in. the free school. Miss Nearing, the 
teacher, had one of the boys catch a kitten for her. She chloro- 
formed it, dissected it, and showed it before the class in physi- 
ology. There are sixteen members of the class, nine of them 
being young ‘girls from eleven to fifteen years of age. 
This doubtless would have been the end of it had not the dis- 
sected parts been passed around among the classes of smaller 
pupils. Some of the young girls revolted at the sight, and 
could eat no dinner. - 

A year ago a similar operation at the school aroused indig- 
nation throughout the state. A pet cat belonging to one of 
the smaller pupils was used as a subject, and the little child 
knew nothing concerning it until it had been killed. 

Later.—The board of education has adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing disapproval of the dissection, and has informed the 
principal that anything pertaining to the dissection of animals 
in the public schools is prohibited. A repetition of the offence 
will be considered sufficient grounds for the dismissal of the 
teacher. Prin. G. R. Miller, under whose supervision the dis- 
section was made, has tendered his resignation. It is reported 
that Miss Frances Nearing, the physiology teacher: who: con- 
ducted the dissection, will also resign. 


Seientifie Tests Upon Students. 


Prof. J. McK. Cattell and Dr. L. Ferrand, of Columbia uni- 
versity, assisted by S. I. Franz, have begun experiments to test 
the mental and physical traits of 1,000 boys, students at the 
university. The first few experiments were begun about three 
years ago in the freshman class, and this year they are exam- 
ining eighteen of these same boys, now in the senior class. 
The freshmen of two years ago will be examined next year, 
and the investigation will be continued until the professors 
have collected the necessary data from 1,000 boys, examined at 
the average ages of eighteen and twenty-one. 

The experiments to measure mental and physical traits con- 
sist of tests of color, vision, hearing, perception of pitch or 
tone, sensation areas, the force of movement, reaction time, 
perception of time, after images, sensitiveness to pain, etc. 
Prof. Cattell says: 

“Tests such as these are of importance for science. They 
teach us the normal type of individual and the normal 
variation from this type. They show us how differ- 
ent classes in the community differ, and on what 
conditions of heredity, education, etc., these differences de- 
pend. They show us how physical and mental traits are inter- 
related, how they alter with growth, and on what conditions 
development depends. The tests should be of interest to the 
individual, as they show how he compares with his fellows, 
indicating defects and special aptitudes, and if repeated later 
in the college course or in after life, the comparison may prove 
of great value.” 

The experiment the boys are most interested in is what they 
call “ sticking needles into you.” It is not a needle at all, but a 
blunt point, as large as the unsharpened end of a lead-pencil, 
attached to an instrument called an algometer. This delicate 
instrument tells one when he is hurt, and how much it takes 
to hurt him. All tests are made on the ball of the thumb, 
which is of about the same degree of toughness in all. 

Vision is tested by reading small numerals at varying dis- 
tances; hearing by the ticking of a watch; color blindness by 
having the subject pick gut different colors of zephyr, and re- 
action by the rapidity with which one action can be made after 
hearing a certain sound. It has been found that one out of 
seventeen boys is color-blind, and more are color-defective; 
that nearly 50 per cent. are short-sighted, and 13 per cent. have 
defective hearing. 

The professor thinks that the results of these investigations 
may aid in determining the important question as to what pro- 
fession or calling a boy should choose. They will show his 
natural qualities and, therefore, in what occupation in life he 
could employ them to best advantage. 
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Kindergarten Music System. 


Boston, Mass.—A simple and | system of teaching ele- 
mentary music to children has been invented by Miss Evelyn 
Ashton Fletcher, who has illustrated her methods in Sleeper 
Hall at the New England Conservatory of Music. In the opinion 
of Richard H. Dana, president of the conservatory, Prof. G. W. 
Chadwick and others of the faculty, the system is a valuable one. 

An outline of some features of the method as given in a recent 
issue of the “ Boston Transcript,” suggests how all is accom- 
plished. First, before staff or clef are mentioned, the family of 
notes is introduced, as Mr. Whole Note, Mrs. Half Note, and the 
children, Miss Quarter, Master Eighth, etc. These are cut out 
of wood, stained black, and the children name them as they do 
dolls for instance, when they are ready to move them into the 
home of the Note family, the Staff, the one who must dwell on the 
first floor (first line) is named something. beginning with E, as 
Edith, Edward or Evelyn. The notes are also cut out of black 

aper, and the children delight in doing this work at home, past- 
ing them on sheets of stiff paper bearing the staff lines. = 

The first idea of the Stat, or home of the Note family, is given 
by means of tapes stretched across the table in front of the 
children, and thus the significance of lines and spaces is easily 
comprehended. Until seen, one cannot realize how delighted the 
children are to move their little Charlie, Deborah, Emma, Freddie, 
etc., into their right places in the Staff House. Once there, their 
places are never forgotten, and as the teacher points from note to 
note with great rapidity, the answers do not lag. The leger lines, 
above rood below, are similarly learned, as the guardians of the 
house. Miss Treble Clef and Mr. Bass Clef had been previously 
introduced. 

After the names of the notes are learned, their values are taught, 
and these are demonstrated by little ferrules: a long one for a 
whole note, one-half as long for a half-note, one-half as long as 
the last for a quarter, and so on forall values. Thus the children 
can pick out the proper lengths for notes and test them by plac- 
ing the one on the other. For example, “How many sixteenth 
notes in a quarter-note?” asks the teacher. Little six-year- 
old goes to the box, seeks a ferrule on which a picture.of a quar- 
ter-note is placed, then finds a sixteenth ferrule, places it on the 
first one, finds it does not cover it, finds one more sixteenth, places 
it also on the quarter-note ferrule, which is still not covered. The 
search continues until it is found that four sixteenth ferrules 
cover the quarter ferrule, and the child is ready to answer, “ Four 
sixteenth-notes in a quarter-note.” é 

Rests are taught in the same way, and become a reality to the 
child. The teacher tests the knowledge of values by placing 
notes and rests of varying lengths on the blackboard, often using 
colored chalks to add to the interest. She requires the children 
to divide them into measures of six-eighths, four-quarters, etc. _ 

The child not only sees and thinks music, but it also feels it ; 
for instance, a young lady sits at the piano and plays any beauti- 
ful thing she pleases; the children, eyes closed, listen intently 
and when they feel they have caught the rhythm oy begin to 
clap their hands in unison with the music, strongly accent- 
ing the beat, clapping very softly on the unaccented notes and 
not at all on rests. This exercise is varied by accenting the time 
with the feet, preparing the child for marching, or even dancing. 
Further on in the system notes and even chords are struck on the 
piano, and the child with eyes closed or averted, calls the names 
of these with great facility. ; : 

Then there is hand and wrist culture. The child sits beside a 
table, resting one arm upon it, the fingers relaxed; the teacher 
counts “one, two, three,” and the child performs a series of 
motions for attaining the right position for the keyboard. Then 
a bright little song is sung-in unison, and the fingers have to re- 
spond when their names are called and rise and fall, rise and fall. 
An excellent device for octave _— is included and after us- 
ing this for two or three terms, there will be no danger of cramp- 
ing the muscles of the hand or wrist in a for striking ap 
octave, when the child comes to the keyboard. 

The movable keyboard is an important part of the outfit, each 
key being removed with ease from the board. The names of the 
keys being written upon them, the whole board can be disarranged 
and put together by the children. 


Dept of Superintendence Meeting, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The indications are that there will be a large attendance from 
the NewEngland andEastern states,several parties having already 
made arrangements to take the trip. The Southern Railway, 
in connection with the Pennsylvania, will handle the entire New 
England delegation, and also New York state party, and New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and District of Columbia. The 
route will be via Washington, Salisbury, Ashville—* The Land 
of the Sky.” Those who are thinking of making the trip should 
communicate at once with the undersigned, who will furnish full 
particulars regarding the trip. The round-trip rate, New York to 
Chattanooga, will be $27.50. Through Pullman Car Service 
New York to Chattanooga. 

Boston, Mass —C. D. Boyd, New Evgland Agent 
° . Geo. C, Daniels, Trav. Pass. Agent, 228 
Washington St. 
Philadelphia—John M, Beall, Dis’. Pass. Agent, 828 
Chestnut S:, . : 
AGENCIES < Baltimore—J C. Horton, Pass. Agent, 201 East Balti- 
} more, St. 
Washington—L. S. Brown, Gen. Agent, 7o5 isth St. 


r 





New York—Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pass. Agent, 27 
| Broadway. 












New York and Chicago. 


Last Meeting of Brooklyn Commissioners, 


The last meeting of the Brooklyn board of education was 
held Jan. 25. The school board of Brooklyn will meet Feb. 
9, to elect five delegates, who, with Pres. Swanstrom, will go 
to the central board of education. The business transacted at 
the meeting was principally of a routine character. The com- 





J. Edward Swanstrom, Prest. Board of Education, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


mittee appointed to investigate the boiler explosion at school 
No. 41 reported, absolving the engineer from blame, and re- 
commending alterations in the exits of the building. 


For the Education of Negroes. 


A meeting will be held at the Madison Square Garden con- 
cert hall, Feb. 12, in the interests of the movement for negro 
industrial education. The speakers will include Ex-President 
Cleveland, Pres. Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins; Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theological seminary; Pres. 
ert C. Ogden, Booker T. Washington, of the Tuskegee insti- 
tute, and the Rev. Dr. Frissell, of Hampton institute. 


Mr. Hubbell, President of Trustees of City College. 


Pres. Charles Bulckley Hubbell, of the board of education, 
has been unanimously re-elected president of the board of 
trustees of the City college and the Normal college. The board 
of education is ex-officio the board of trustees of these insti- 
tutions. 


Free Lectures in New York City. 


The board of education has prepared a small volume, giving 
very fully the second course of free lectures at the various 
public school buildings, under the supervision of Dr. H ; 
Leipziger. Dates, subjects, and speakers are given fully for 
the entire course. 


Male Principals’ Association of New York. 


_ The newly-elected officers of the Male Principals’ Associa- 

tion are: President, A. J. Whiteside; vice-president, Henry 

&  sagge secretary, Edgar Vanderbilt; treasurer, William 
. Hess. 


Aceused of Theft. 


The parents of Katie O’Connor, a pupil in school No. 18, 
borough of the Bronx, have sent to Supt. Jasper a complaint 
alleging that a false accusation of theft was made against her 
by the principal, Miss Helen Gilbert. 

he complaint says that the principal took Katie to the 
platform, and, in the presence of the other pupils, accused her 
of stealing a cloak. The principal, it is declared, attempted 
to make the girl say she was sorry she stole the cloak; but 
Katie positively denied that she took it. She was then 
ordered to put on her hat and leave the school. The mother 
of ay girl says that Miss Gilbert has refused to take the child 
back. 


Inerease of Salary for Chicago Teachers. 


The Chicago grade teachers have won the battle, and their 
salaries are to be raised. The board of education has decided 
that the funds are sufficient to start the desired increase at once. 
The proposition of Pres. Halle, of the board, is that, beginning 
with the coming fiscal year, each grade teacher shall receive 
an increase in salary of $25. This shall continue every year 
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until the salary is $1,000. For example, the teacher receiving 
$600 this year will have $625 next year, $650 the year after, and 
so on until the $1,000 limit is reached. The board will require 
an addition of $54,000 for this purpose the first year and $117,- 
ooo the next. This will supply the needs of 2,160 teachers, 
After the third year, the adjustment will go on without further 
strain on the finances. 


Chicago Educational Association. 


The following is a partial list of the local teachers’ associa- 
tions in and about Chicago. Letters have been written, asking 
for the names of officers, time and place of meeting, and any 
other data that the leaders desire given. Similar data of any 
other Illinois associations and clubs in which teachers are in- 
terested, are requested that the directory may be made com- 
plete: 

Chicago Institue of Instruction—President, W. E. Watt, 
Graham school; secretary, O. F. Milliken, Fallon school, 
Regular meeting on the third Saturday of each month at Han- 
del hall. 

The Committee of Sixty.—President, Wilbur S. Jackman, 
Chicago normal school; secretary, Mrs. M. L. T. Baker, Agas- 
siz school. Regular meeting on the fourth Saturday of each 
month, in the board of education rooms, Schiller building. 

Cook County Teachers’ Association, O. T. Bright, 
Woman’s Temple. 

Principals’ Monthly Meeting, A. G. Lane, superintendent 
of schools. 

Teachers’ Federation, Miss Goggin. ‘ 

Teachers’ Club, Mrs. Ella F. Young. 

George Howland Club, W. J. Bartholf, Humboldt school. 

Pedagogical Club, University of Chicago, Dr. John Dewey. 

Primary Teachers’ Union, Kindergarten Club. 


the 


Prof. Jackman Remains in Chicago. 


Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, who, for the past eight years, has 
been at the head of the science department of what is now the 
Chicago normal school, has been asked by Pres. Jordan to 
take the chair of pedagogics in Stanford, university at San 
Francisco, California. He has declined the call, although the’ 
salary offered ($3,500) is a marked advance on his present in- 
come, and the work much easier than in the normal school. 
After carefully considering the matter, Mr. Jackman came to 





W.S. Jackman, Chicago Normal School. 


the conclusion that he preferred his work, to which he has 
become greatly attached, to entering upon new work in a 
strange field, even at an immediate advance to himself. This 
is the second offer of the kind he has refused. Some time ago 
he was asked to accept a position in the University of Bmffalo, 
N. Y., at a salary of $4,000. Prof. Jackman’s attachment to Chi- 
cago is doubtless appreciated by all who take an interest in 
education in the vicinity. 


Nine Lives Saved. 


Chicago, Ill.—If it had not been for the swift aid of firemen 
nine girls, clerks for the Central School Supply House, on 
Canal street, would have flung themselves from third-story 
windows to the ground. Fire had started in the rear of the 
second floor, and the smoke almost strangled both firemen and 
girls before they reached the street. 


Meeting of Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The next semi-annual meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
of Illinois, will be held in the rooms of the board of education, 
Peoria, Ill., Feb. 4 and 5, 1898. The first session will begin at 
8 P. M.,, Friday, Feb. 4. Topic: “How Shall We Teach 
Definite Relations of Quantity in the Elementary School?” 
Leader, Supt. W. W. Speer, of Chicago. Discussion, led by 
Prof. David Felmley, of Normal. 

On Saturday morning, Feb. 5, Prof. F. H. Hall, of Jackson- 
ville, will address the club. Topic: “Arithmetic as taught 
during the last twenty-five years. Desirable changes in mat- 


t d method.” 
ey r J. H. Freeman, Pres., Springfield. 
E. A. Fritter, Sec., Normal. 
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FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Company. 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








JANUARY 1, 1898. * 
ASSETS. 

a a alt ed lh oe ek ce es Sa ee ee $16,991,000 
IN ob, 1, alta didn wana ea ale ies dean see bed i eaeeann ne 113,239,751 
Ne CT SN a8 is otreeg eas ad dbwhceudads e+ engadeedne)teciedoue all 41,082,422 
Ree GRCUOE Dr SHTIOEIODN, «oo cscs dcccecnce ocastevcncedsedadeeuepbedess 4,507,367 
ESERIES RE ET EE Ee, 9,089,408 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies.................00-0000: 10,243,984 
Interest and Rents duce and accewmed. cc. fcccccsccccccccccccccsduiembieccsa 1,486,648 
*Net amount of uncollected and deferred Premiums................2-e000- 4,053,771 

IIL. & vines aces cbadthbdvchsteCenaducatbaad ve tke 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, or value of outstanding Policies as per certificate of New York 
errr 
I nati Vc Gane sec cakanlibdcds vines bhatsube tdathenatin 


Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Company, which, 
with the reserve fund as calculated by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, will be the equivalent to a three per cent. reserve on all 
SN PUTING 6 ois SPs s cb Sad Sc cncade cust sswodcecbe ston 


Net Surplus after setting aside the above Surplus Reserved Fund...... 


INCOME. 

ee nn DO Ee 2) re Oe na me para eoein a wee MRE © aoe tee $32,980,960 
DINE NE: MR occ Ua wile alums ler oleic dk ake ot ace wee aed Mana a 8,812,125 

bas ebeccSbadkedene siecUineese tin aeentcbesmenesmieds 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

rr Terri tr ee .... $0,669,506 
AIEEE BO on cceccasecunacdnenieparsedcad sy'sesdesssesteet be ewees 2,919,618 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Valties, etc. .......... cece cece eee eeeees 6,820,242 

rr rrr ree $19,409,456 
Commissions, Brokerages, and all other payments to Agents............... 4,308,620 
Home Office and Branch Office Salaries and Physicians’ Fees.............. 1,878,445 
Real Estate expenses, Taxes, Advertising and all other expenses........... 2,214,426 

EEL. . § sc cadb ands cabana deh odes Cckeeud Mhanndeds eves 


New Policies Paid for during 1897, 63,708, insuring $135,555,794- 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1898, 332,958, insuring $877,020,925. 





JOHN A. McCALL, President. 





HENRY TUCK, - - - ~ Vice-President | JOHN B. LUNGER, - - Managing Actuary | THEODORE M. BANTA, - 
A. H. WELCH, - - ~ 24 Vice-President |F. W. FRANELAND, - Associate Actuary | JOHN C. WHITNEY, - 
G. W. PERKINS, - - - 3d Vice-President | CHAS. C. WHITNEY, - - - - Secretary D. P. KINGSLEY, - 
R. W. WEEKS, - - ~ - - Actuary | EDWARD N. GIBBS, - - - Treasurer | A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., 

H. S. THOMPSON, - - =  ~=Comptroller ' 

TRUSTEES. 

WM. H. APPLETON, EFDWARD N, GIBBS, WOODBURY LANGDON, AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, 
WM. F. BUCKLEY, WILLIAM R. GRACE, ROBERT J. LOWRY, GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, GARRET A. HOBART, JOHN A. McCALL, EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 
CHAS. S. FAIRCHILD, WM. B. HORNBLOWER, HENRY C. MORTIMER, HIRAM R, STEELE, 
THOMAS P. FOWLER, WALTER H, LEWIS, GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON, OSCAR 5S. STRAUS, 





WM, L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN J. VALENTINE 
A. H. WELCH, 
DAVID A. WELLS. 


t 
* Does not ieciude any uareported first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the first premium has been paid in cash. 




















































$200,694,44! 





$164,956,079 
$2,366, 331 


$16,195,926 
$17,176,105 


$41,793,085 


$27,810,947 


- Auditor 
~ Supt. of Agencies 
Medical Director 
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Meetings ot Parents and Teachers. 


Houston, Texas.—Supt. W. H. Kimbrough, who succeeded 
Mr. Sutton (at present professor of pedagogy in the Universi- 
ty of Texas), recently presented the following arguments in be- 
half of the regular and systematic meetings of parents and 
teachers: 

1. “Is it not certain that no harm could result from the per- 
sonal acquaintance of parents with the teachers of the children? 

2. “Is it not certain that if the parents of every pupil could 
know the teacher personally, and discuss with him, from time 
to time, the progress of the pupil, his difficulties, his peculiari- 
ties, his health, his habits, and his disposition, the result would 
be highly beneficial to the pupil? 


3. “Is it not really strange that any parent can be satisfied 
to remain for days and weeks, and even months, an entire 
stranger to the person who has the control, instruction, and 
training of his little children? 

“Let it be understood, then, that the school concedes to the 
family the first place in educational work. The school does 
not seek to displace the family, or to usurp the functions of 
that institution, which is the chief support of civilization. The 
school is content to be the efficient helper of the family in the 
work of education. To be an efficient helper of the family, 
however, the school must come into close relations with the 
family. It must know what the family is doing, in order that 
it may know what it needs to add. The work of the school 
must be planned and executed with reference to the work al- 
ready done, and that which is going forward in the family. 
In doing its work, furthermore, the school needs constantly to 
learn more and more of the child’s disposition, tastes, habits, 
inherited tendencies, idiosyncrasies, and even abnormities. 
The home, the mother’s breast, is the principal repository of 
information of this kind. Without this information, the 


teacher gropes in the dark, and his best efforts may be mis- 
directed.” 





Iceland: The Land of Universal Education. 


Considering the extent of the country, the sparsness of popu- 
lation and the difficulties of intercommunication, the diffusion of 
knowledge in Iceland is astonishing, writes Miss Frances Gra- 
ham French, in the latest report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. In Reykjavik, and among the clergy in 
general, men of high literary culture are to be found, some of 
them scholars who would do credit to any seat of learning in Eu- 
rope. A child of ten, who is unable to read, is not to be found 
from one end ot the island to the other. A peasant understand- 
ing several languages is no rarity, and the amount of general in- 
formation is quite noticeable. 

Formerly all children in Iceland were taught by their parents 
or neighbors, now a few elementary schools have been established. 
Classical and general studies are pursued at a university at Reyk- 
javik, which has about roo students and seven professors. he 
general physician of the island, assisted by two medical men, 
gives lectures to medical students. Law students go to the uni- 
versity at Copenhagen. There is a flourishing academy, an agri- 
cultural college and four seminaries for young women on the 
island. Icelanders are found in almost every university of Eu- 
rope, and in no country is the scholar held in more esteem. The 
Icelandic student devotes himself largely to languages and liter- 
ature, to the neglect of science and mathematics. Women are 
admitted to the higher institutions of learning. 


Schools are quite impracticable in the rural districts, owing to 
the long distance between the isolated farm houses, and ees dd 
receive the rudiments of learning from their parents. This in- 
struction is superintended by the parish clergyman, whose duty 
it is to examine candidates for confirmation, not only as to their 
religious knowledge, but also as to their proficiency in reading, 
writing and the first rules of arithmetic. Lately a system of cir- 
cuit teachers has been organized. These teachers travel from 
place to place during the winter, remaining for several weeks at 
each centrally-located farm house, and teaching the children 
from all the surrounding farms within reach. They are supported 
by oy ae of their districts and receive a small grant from the 
Icelandic treasury. In 1894 these circuit. teachers numbered 165, 
and they taught 3,280 children, the subjects being reading, writ- 
ing, orthography, arithmetic, and religious instruction. 

_ There were in 1894, 26 children’s schools in towns, trading sta- 
tions and villages, attended by 896 children. In addition to the 
subjects taught by the circuit teachers these schools teach geo- 

aphy, the rudiments of material science and Icelandic grammar. 
some also teach history, Danish, English, singing, gymnastics, 
and swimming. 

Tuition is free in all the higher schools and most of them pro 
vide free lodging for their pupils. 

The pastors of Iceland refuse to give illiterates marriage. At 
seven years of age, says an Icelander, all children know how to 
read, write, and reckon. The long winter evenings in each house 
are given to reading, to traditional lore, and to indoor occupa- 
tion, by which every child is trained to such handicrafts as the 
necessities of his position require. Landed proprietors are not 
only responsible for the education of their own children, but those 
of their servants and families who are their tenants. 
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Items of Live Interest. ’ 


It is not probable that the statement made in The Schoot 
Journal, that “ ninety-five per cent. of those entering on a busi- 
ness career fail to succeed,” can be supported by registered 
facts, for no record is kept of either the successful or unsuc- 
cessiul ones. The term “ succeed,” again, is variously inter- 
preted; in mercantile usage it means those who attain to the 
possession of considerably more than the average quantity of 
wealth. Bradstreet is a pretty good authority, and he says ten 
or eleven per cent, fail annually in business; that in ten years 
one-third fail. The number, who, though not failing, give up 
one kind of business and take up another is not included in 
these figures. Of course lawyers, ministers, and physicians are 
not considered; only those in mercantile or business careers, 
The figures given in The School Journal are the highest usually 
given in business circles. It is commonly said in them that 
85 to 95 per cent. fail in business. 


Sedalia, Mo.—The design for the monument to be erected to 
the memory of Eugene Field by the school children of Mis- 
souri has been received. The base is of rough Missouri gran- 
ite, six by seven feet, while the shaft is of polished granite, 
upon which rests a bronze figure of the dead poet. The cost 
will be about $6,000. The monument is to be placed on the 
state university campus, at Columbia. 


The Massachusetts state board of education has asked the 
legislature for authority to confer degrees upon graduates of 
the state normal schools who have completed the four years 
of study in these institutions. 


Westfield, Mass.—Word has been received here of the death 
of Prof. John H. Haldeman. Prof. Haldeman was for twenty 
years principal of the department of observation in the state 
normal school here. 


An authority states that seventy-five per cent. of the most 
famous American authors were born in New England parson- 
ages. Among these may be mentioned Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Van Wert, Ohio.—G. W.,McGinnis, in reviewing the work 
of the year, says that a most important step has been taken 
in the matter of grading and promoting pupils. Each school 
is divided according to ability. Those who can do a large 
amount of work are permitted to pass on at such a rate as will 
secure good work. If a pupil shows more ability than his 
class he is permitted to leave it and pass to the next as soon 
as he shows that he can and will do the work of the advanced 
grade. On the other hand, if a pupil is promoted prematurely, 
or is in a high grade, and cannot do the work of the grade, 
he can drop to the grade below without losing more than a 
few weeks. 

The enrollment of the Van Wert schools for the past year is 
1,603; the monthly enrollment is 1,439, with an average daily 
attendance of 1,323. 





The New York Life Insurance Company. 


Interesting details of the business of the New York Life 
Insurance Company for 1897 are given in the fifty-third annual 
statement. The items of income from premiums and interest, 
and the payment to policy-holders in death-claims, endow- 
ments, annuities, dividends, and cash surrender values, will 
give an idea of the scope and significance of the company’s 
activity. Life insurance is the best form of socialism extant 
—a system which provides for the needs of all through the love 
of each for his own. 

In the New York Life over 330,000 persons are thus banded 
together, under contracts calling for $875,000,000 at maturity, 
over $200,000,000 of which is already in hand. It is about 
six years since President McCall assumed the direction of this 
great company, and his administration has been marked by 
great energy in securing new business, by the issue of an unre- 
stricted policy combiniug unusual privileges to the insured, 
and by the utmost frankness in the publicity of details. The 
practical adoption of a three per cent. standard of reserve, on 
all policies, is significant of the conservatism of Mr. McCall’s 
management. 





Seekers after gold are often disappointed. Seekers after 
health take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and find it meets every expec- 
tation. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(Established 1870.) published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of education for 
school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who desire to have a com- 
lete account of all the great movements in education. We publish Tue Teachers’ 


NsTiTuTe, monthly, $1 per year; Tue Primary Scuoor, monthly, $1 per year; Epu- 
CATIONAL FounpaTions, monthly, $r per year, and Our Times (Current Events), monthly, 


30 cents per year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth Street, New York. 
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Literary Notes. 


In “ Personal Glimpses of our New Eng- 
land Peets,” in the “ New England Maga- 
zine,” Mr. Charles Akers relates in a de-| 
lightful way yee gE of his personal | 
intercourse with 





owell, Longfellow, Emer- | 
son, and Holmes. When a struggling | 

oung artist he was invited to visit Lowell 
in Cambridge, and it was through the) 
latter's influence that Mr. Akers was able | 
to gratify his desire to portray some nota- 
bilities and earn a living. “A sketch of 
the reception given by these men to a both- 
ersome stranger,” Mr. Akers says, “ whom | 
they could aid, but who was little likely to 
repay, cannot add to the knowledge of what | 
they did, but may help to realize what they 
were.” Reproductions from the artist’s 
original portraits accompany the article. 
Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park Square, Boston, 

Mass. 


The craze which once existed for “ pad ” 
or “block” calendars seems to be nearly 
over. It is to be doubted whether the 
public ever took its daily homeopathic dose 
of literature as prescribed in this way, es- 
pecially as the selections were as a rule 
entirely disconnected with the days or even 
the months for which they were used. No 
one will regret the practical disappear- 
of these of these literary monstrosities ex- 
cept possibly those men who found the 
little slips convenient for use as 
“shaving papers.” Among the greatest 
novelties in calendars during the present 
season are transparencies, partly manufac- 
tured in Paris,which when hung in a window 
or before artificial light of any kind, dis- 
play dainty pictures in colors. 


On the 15th of February, “ The News- 
aper Magazine” will be issued from 105 

est 39th street, New York. It will bean 
attempt to give to the reading public a 
journal that should become more popular 
than any other because it will contain more 
generous and timely literature. It will be 
devoted almost entirely to the publication 
of the best things that are appearing in the 
contemporaneous newspaper—and there- 
fore it will draw its material from a very 
wide source. Hardly a day goes by that 
some newspaper writer in some part of this 
country does not furnish an article that 
finds no further light or permanency be- 
yond the modest columns of the local jour- 
nal. “ The Newspaper Magazine”’ will be 
an attempt to corral the best thoughts of 


~ Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used 





such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


to sell 


Beware of a 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. 
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writers on miscellaneous subjects that are | 
not found in the monthly periodicals. | 
Deshler Welch is the editor. 


The January issue of “ The International 
Studio ” covers a comprehensive field in art 
matters. Here are four supplements of an 
interesting character, five articles on artists 
with illustrations of their work, “The Art 
of Wood-Carving,” by G, Frampton, a de- | 
scription of “A Small Country House,” 
with floor plans and interiors, and the us- 
ual correspondence on studio matters from 
London, Edinburgh, Oxford, Glasgow, and | 
other cities. 


Interesting Notes. 


Mark Twain and His Debts. 


The “ Publishers’ Weekly” learns that 
Mark Twain has paid off three-fourths of 
the indebtedness of C. L. Webster & Co., 
the agg firm of which he was a 
member. The creditors offered to settle 
on a fifty per cent. basis. Twenty-eight 

er cent. was realized from the assets. 

resently Mr. Clemens brought the pay- 
ments up to fifty per cent., and not long ago 
he paid twenty-five per cent. more. He 
is quoted as saying that it will be three 
years before he can publish another book, 
and possibly the remnant of his debts will 
hang on until then. Meanwhile, however, | 
the books he has already written are work- | 
ing for him, some of them to very good | 
purpose.—“ Harper’s Weekly.” 


The®forty-sixth annual report of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co.., | 
for the year ending December 31, 1897, | 
shows receipts of $4,707,353.25, and dis-| 
bursements of $3,111,880.11. The assets | 
(market value) are $20,342,647.01 and the| 
| liabilities $18,584,354.09, leaving a surplus | 
| of $1,758,292.92. It will thus be seen that| 
the company is in a prosperous condition. | 
The New York office at 258 Broadway is-| 
|under the management of George J. 
| Wight. 


Julian Ralph on the Chinese. 


The Chinese are truly a fine people; 
| asleep, but not worse off. I never met in 
| Asia or anywhere a single man who knows 

the Chinese and the Japanese well who 
does not say that physically, mentally, and 
|morally the Chinese are superior to the 
| Japanese. We must not judge the huge 
| agglomeration of differing Chinamen by 
| those we see here. These are all Kwang- 
| tung coolies, except the occasional tall, 
large-framed men of the more northerly 
| provinces who come to us on diplomatic 
| missions. The farther south you travel in | 
China, the smaller, weaker, and less admir- | 
able do you find the people, so that in the | 
far south, where the French were the first | 
to begin the partitioning of China, they are | 
no bigger than the Japanese, and nothing 
like as able. Our Cantonese have not 
proved bad visitors, yet they are not to be 
compared for physical merit, for shrewd- 
ness, commercial ability, refinement, or 
morality with their neighbors to the north. 
who in stature rise higher and higher, as if 
nature had planted them in terraces, The 











| years ago. 


Chinese, as a whole, present better material 
for the magical manipulation of progress 
than the Japanese seemed to wher orty 

They are a finer people than 
any other Asiatics, unless the people of In- 
5. have to be excepted.—‘“‘ Harper’s Week- 
y.” 

Abolition of Slavery. 

The question was asked recently when 
the colored slaves were emancipated in 
New Jersey. The first emancipation act 
was passed in 1804. It was a gradual 
emancipation, all slaves born after the 
passage of the act were held until they 
were twenty-one years of age. All over 
that age were held during life, and the es- 
tates of their owners made responsible for 
their care and keeping in sickness and old 
age. Itis only a few years since the last 
slaves were freed by death. At the first 
census of the United States, taken in 1790, 
everyone of the states then existing, ex- 
cept Massachusetts (which then included 
Maine) had some slaves; but Vermont had 
only 19, and New Hampshire only 158. In 
1800 slavery had ceased in Vermont, and 
only eight were left in New Hampshire. 
Vermont abolished slavery: in 1777, by 
state law, before she had joined the Union. 
Pennsylvania passed a law in 1780 which 


What is 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 


It is a strengthening food and 
tonic, remarkable in its flesh-form- 
ing properties. It contains Cod- 
Liver Oil emulsified or partially 
digested, combined with the well- 
known and highly prized Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda, so 
that their potency is materially 
increased. 


What Will It Do? 


It will arrest loss of flesh and 
restore to a normal condition the 
infant, the child and the adult. It 
willenrich the blood of the anemic; 
will stop the cough, heal the irrita- 
tion of the throat and lungs, and 
cure incipient consumption. We 
make this statement because the 
experience of twenty-five years has 
proven it in tens of thousands of 
CASES. Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion, 


g0c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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sil Lue Scxecuion Uf luou care 18 exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture - 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle — a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Spruce 
Bark 


¢ Bed 


Comfortables. 


“SPRUCE BARK BED COMFORTABLES#* 
A Luxury for the Healthy. 
A Tonic for the Convalescent. 
A Remedy for the Sick. 














And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are a positive 
necessity to Travellers and Tourists obliged to sleep 
in strange beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 


Spruce Bark Bei Comfortables are made of the | 
tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam Spruce | 
Tree, stripped early in the spring when the sap is 
rising in the tree. By a special process the bark is | 
made into thin sheets as smooth, soft and pliable as | 
cloth, and in which all the powerful aromatic and | 
balsamic qualities of the spruce are permanently re- 
tained. 

Nerve » 3 ia, La Grippe, and ordinary 
Colds are almost completely allayed with a single 
night's rest between Soruce Bark Comfortabies, 
and their constant use is recommended by Physicians 
as an absolute protection and preventive against 
these ailments. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables, size 64 x 72 ins., are 
packed in curious wooden bags, silk lined and 
trimmed with silk, and, if your dealers cannot sup- 

ly them, we will ship anywhere in the U. S. or 
Pnada. re and duty free, on receipt of price, 
$2. Money refunded if not satisfied, 


Booklet containing testimomials sent Sree om request. 


THE KING-JONES CO. (Dept. T. N.), 


Toronto, Canada, 


JONES & CO. (Dept. T. N.), 
Niagara Fatis, N. ¥. 








Why they roth et elite Bote a ay! 
of ‘ine cloth, re-enforced wy a centre 

. Perfectly laundered and ed. 
NOT TO BE WASHED. - 
Just wear, reverse, and then discard. - 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
send six 
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OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


_ Reprints of important historical documents 
with te ae notes. Indespensable for 
teachers. ighty-five leaflets now ready. 
Send for completed lists. 


DIRECTORS OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston, Mass. 
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rovided for the gradual emancipation of 

er slaves. In Massachusetts the supreme 
|court declared that slavery was abolished 
| by the act of adopting the new state con- 
| stitution in 1780. Rhode Island by law 
| gradually emancipated her slaves, and so 
| did New York in 1799. 


Our Mineral Wealth. 
| “ The Engineering and ape 2 ere 7" 
| reports that the value of the total mineral 
|and metal production of the United States 
| for the year 1897 amounted to $762,061,106, 
|of which $257,451,172 was for metals and 
$504,609,934 for non-metals. These figures 
{show a total increase of. $18,290,228 over 
| 1896. The most prominent item in value 
| was coal, the total being 194,500,000 short 
| tons, Or 3,000,000 tons more than in 1896. 
| The United States has not only been the 
heaviest producer of gold, iron, steel, cop- 
|per, lead, and zinc, but has also been a 
large exporter, sending abroad 128,300 tons 
of copper, $55,000,000 worth of silver, nearly 
200,000 tons of pig iron, and a large quantity 
of steel and manufactured iron products. 


| ‘* A Certainty in Medicine.” 


Antikamnia Tablets have been tested 
| and found superior to any of the many pain | 
|relievers now used in the treatment of | 
| Neuralgia, Sciatica, Acute Rheumatism, | 
and Typhoid Fever; also in Headache and | 
other Neuroses due to Irregularities of 
Menstruation. Administered in Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Influenza, La Grippe, and 
| Allied Complaints, it secures the best re- | 
sults. 

The chief claim advanced in favor of 
Antikamnia over all other products is that 
its use is not followed by a depression of 

|the heart. In certainty and celerity of 
|action it has also been found superior to 
any of its predecessors in this field. In 
cases of Acute Neuralgia, tested with a 
| view of determining the anodyne properties 
|of Antikamnia, it was found to exceed any 
and all others in rapidity and certainly of 
the relief given. 





| 


Submarine Photography. 


Captain Boiteux obtains a_ sufficient 
light from an incandescent lamp of the 
| Bernstein system, 50 volts and 5 amperes, 
| which is secured in a box on the top of the 
|diver’s helmet. The light is projected in a 
|cone to a reflector placed in the rear part 
| of the box, and then passes through a glass 
|in the front part. The lamp may be fed 
|by a dynamo or accumulator in a steam 
\launch. The photographic apparatus con- 
| sists of a detective camera short focus) in 
|a hermerically sealed metallic case. The 
|case has glass windows corresponding to 
| the objective and view-finder, and is carried 
|in a box attached to the diving suit. The 
|lens is operated by a screw through the 
watertight case. 


A Free Map of Alaska, 


Corrected to date, showing location of 
Gold Fields and actual mining scenes, 
besides containing latest mining laws, 
routes of travel, and other valuable in- 
formation, will be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 

H. A. Gross, 423 Broadway, New York. 





| IRRITATION OF THE THROAT AND 
| HOARSENESS are immediately relieved by 
|“ Brown’s. Bronchial Troches.” Have 
| them always ready. 





Swollen Neck 


Also Had Creat Difficulty With Her 
Heart — How Cured. 

“My daughter had a swollen neck and 
also heart frouble. After the least exertion 
she would breathe so hard she could be 
heard all over the room, She could not 
sweep the floor or even move her arms 
without affecting her heart. Her limbs 
were badly bloated. Her father insisted 
that she must take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and we gave her about six bottles, when 
she was cured, and there has been no re- 
turn of her ailments.” Mrs. Emma 
Tuomas, North Solon, Ohio, 


Hood's “zr 


parilla 


Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





easy to buy, easy to take 
easy to operate. 25c. 
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it a great convenience to go r over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4 " 
Oppectic Grand Dontral Deect mun aire. 
Central for shoppt 
Baggage to and free fae se... 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
. 


At the End of Your yoy Foye will find 





‘ IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 


Catalogue on application. Imrortations promptly ma@ 


Art in the Schoolroom. 


An illustrated list of high-class reproductions 
suitable for school decoration, selected from our 
general catalogue, 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of 10c. in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E, 234 8t., 
NEW YORE. 


$70,000 IN PRIZES 


For Correct Answers. 


YOU may obtain free transportation to Southern 
California and Return, a $50.00 s:ock award and 
an ioterest ina profitable business. Several thous- 
and competitive awards, aggregating over 810,000, 
Every correct paper wins. Send two stamps for 
yrospectus, RUSSELL R. DORR & CO., 408 

zlobe Building, S . Paul, Minn. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Noenol) 
Constable KoCo, 


Lyon Printed | 
Foulards. 


New and fresh patterns for Spring and Summer 
Wear. 


Lyons Silks. 


Corded Silks and Satins, Moire and Bro- 
cades, For Evening Wear. 


White Silks for Wedding Gowns. 
Lyon Silk and Wool Taffetas and Poplins. 











g Sroadovay KK 19th st. 
‘ 





WHITE HORSE BRAND 





This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
our great warehouses, 
We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented, 
Men’s sults, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 





$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants Thc to $4.00. 
Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
217 to 221 Adams Street, Chicago. 














The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


“Tar Name THY GuaKantes” 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Ciub, and School Teams of the U, 8S. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, aod Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball Unitorms, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. ° 
THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE 

THE SPALDING BLUE RACER (Chain) 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) | 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of all Athletic Sports. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington. 


School Supplies. 


ee 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


1898 
MODELS 























Proof Coins of the United States. 


The proof coins of the United States 
mint are made in gold, silver, nickel, and | 
bronze, and a complete set of these proof | 
coins costs $41.00. There are three sets of | 
coins that can be bought at the mint for 
this purpose. Each coin is struck by hand | 
on a screw-press from a specially polished 
die, and only polished blanks are used. 


A Sehool Superintendent. 


“ For five years I was engaged in teach | 
ing in the public schools. Close applica- | 
| tion to school work and the dust of the) 
school-room resulted in a severe attack of | 
Nasal catarrh, and I feared the trouble | 
would end in consumption. I was at last | 
persuaded to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, | 
and while using this medicine my health | 
steadily improved. Within six months | 
after | began the use of Hood’s Sarsa-| 
parilla I weighed more than ever before in | 
my life. My appetite returned, my system | 
was built up, and my health completely re-| 
stored. 1 am now superintendent of the} 
schools at this place and I feel 1 owe what | 
success I have att.ined to Hood’s Sarsa-| 
arilla. I cannot praise it too highiy and | 
invariably recommend it to my friends as | 
the medicine which gave me good health.” 

E. L. Harris, DeCliff, Ohio. 


The Mint Test of Hard Times 





ated pretty well by the amount of gold 
jewelry, plate, and trinkets preserted at the 
government mints to be melted up. 
ing the period of extreme depression the 
value of the metal thus purchased by the 
tgs segs reached high figures, but in the 
ast year it has dwindled considerably. 
Around about the holiday seasons the 
number of pieces of rom sent to the 
mints to be sold increases compared with 
the dull seasons. Soon after the: new year 
a great deal of jewelry is generally sent to 
the assay offices and mints for sale, a lot of 
it coming from people who have received 
presents and cannot afford to keep them. 


Washington. 


Railroad. 


The perennial attractions of Washing- 
ton need no presentation. Always inter- 
esting, every American only awaits the 
most favorable opportunity to visitit. This 
opportunity is presented by the ey 
personally conducted tour of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Thursday, February 3. 
Under the intelligent direction of an ex- 
perienced Tourist Agent, visits will be 
made to all the principal points of interest, 
the Capitol, Executive Mansion, Con- 
gressional Library, the Monument, Na- 
tional Museum, &c. An _ experienced 


as a companion for the unescorted lady 
tourists. 

The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points, includes all necessary 
expenses during the entire trip—transport- 
ation, hotel accommodations, and guides. 

Persons desiring to return via Gettys- 
burg may do so by purchasing tickets at 
$2.00 extra, which include this privilege. 
An opportunity will also be afforded to 
visit Mt. Vernon and Arlington ata slight 
additional expense. 

For itineraries, t 
mation apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 
Winstow's Sootninc Syrup has Deen used for 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS ot MOTHERS 
heir CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
FECT SUCCESS. it SOOTHES the CHILD 
TENS the GUMS, ALLAVS all PAIN,CURES 
D COLIC, and is best remedy for — 


ickets, and full infor- 


Mrs. 








Director of the Mint Preston says that | 
the extent of the hard times can be estim- 


Dur- | 


| Ideal Three-Day Tour via Pennsylvania | 


Chaperon will also accompany the party | 


= 






musical instru- 
ment need tuning 
up when lax from 


overwork or strain. This tone is 
given by a pure tonic like 


Pabst 





The “BEST Tonic 


Made from malt, the concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds up the nervous and the phys- 
ical system; cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 
gestion and makes you 


hearty and strong. 
Sold bw All Drueqists. 

















tiful Boudoir Clock given away 


| This Beau 
with $10.00 orders. 


| 


BOYS «GIRLS 





Get orders for our celebrated goods. 
eousiminnenem 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
| SETS, TOILET SETS. 


| E with $5, $7 and S10 
orders. Now is your chance 
FRE to get orders for our Teas 
Coffees, etc. 
| Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents 
| per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 


pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—“ The School Journal.” 








Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P.O, Box 289, NEW YORK, NW. Y¥- 








